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EXPLANATION 


The signs, etc., which have become conventional 
in Bridge literature are used throughout this Book. 

In the diagrams, ‘‘South” always is dealer and 
“North” his partner. ‘‘West” is the player on 
dealer’s left and ‘‘ East” the one on his right. 

Ace, King, Queen, Jack and Ten are represented 
respectively by A, K, Q, J, 10; cards smaller than 
Ten, when not designated by figures showing their 
denomination (9, 8, 7, etc.), are represented by the 
letter x. 

Hyphens between card designations mean that 
the cards so connected are all of one suit; while 
commas indicate cards of different suits: e. g., Ace- 
King; Q-J-10-x-x; x-x-x; or King, Queen; Ace, Jack. 
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INTRODUCTION 


BRIDGE POINTERS AND TESTS is a product of the 
combined thought of my friends and myself. About 
two years ago I was asked to write a series of short 
articles for daily publication, each article to be com- 
plete in itself and confined to one specific Bridge 
topic. Somewhat doubtful at first as to the practical 
value of such Bridge brevities, I nevertheless under- 
took the work, condensing the ‘‘meat”’ of each lesson 
into a short heading which I called the daily 
“pointer.”’ The favor with which these pointers 
were received and the steadily increasing demand for 
them, have proved most gratifying and hundreds of 
requests have been received that the articles be pub- 
lished in permanent book form. These develop- 
ments, the result of practical experiments made by 
my readers, have convinced me that such a hand 
book, brought up to date, will find its place in 
Auction Bridge literature. 

A comprehensive view of the whole of a subject 
like Bridge can be gained only from a text book which 
develops the subject in a logical manner from begin- 
ning to end—each part of the book being interwoven 
with, and largely dependent upon, every other part. 
But for the beginner who has not yet acquired this 
comprehensive view, or for the experienced player 
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who has mastered the general subject but wishes to 
“brush up’’ on particular points, these self-contained 
items of Bridge lore ought to have a definite value. 
BRIDGE POINTERS AND TESTS can be picked up at 
odd moments and in a couple of minutes a discussion 
of some selected subject can be read in its entirety 
and. “inwardly digested.”” The flexibility of treat- 
ment which these detached articles makes possible 
also permits the inclusion of all the newest develop- 
ments and. topics of current interest. 

A special department contains a feature which I 
call Tests and Contests; a most practical part of 
this little book. It gives the reader an opportunity 
to test the soundness of his bidding and play in situa- 
tions of frequent occurrence; and it also permits 
two or more to engage in contests more conclusive 
as to comparative ability, and more instructive than 
any rubber. 
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PART ONE 
PRACTICAL POINTERS 


The bidding is more important than the play. Every 
Bridge player should be familiar with bidding conventions. 


Be sure your initial bid is sound. 


Partners who bid conventionally should reach the con- 
tract they would have selected had each seen the cards 
of the other. 


A score toward game does not alter initial bid require- 
ments. 


A sound initial suit-bid shows two quick tricks. 


The high-card strength which justifies an initial bid 
with one suit justifies it in any suit. 

A suit-bid of one should be made on five cards headed 
by Ace-King, even with the other eight cards utterly 
worthless; but five cards headed by Ace-Queen with 
nothing on the side should be passed. 


A 5-card suit which does not contain two quick tricks 
should not be bid unless the hand contains compen- 
sating side strength. 

A 5-card suit headed by King-Queen-Jack should not 
be bid without at least a King on the side. 

King-Ten 5-card suits should be ee if the side hand 
contain two quick tricks. 
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Queen-Jack or Queen-Ten 5-card suits should not be 
bid without two quick side tricks. 


Jack-Ten 5-card suits may be bid initially if the hand 
contain three quick side tricks. 


Bid 4-card suits initially with hands which contain the 
requisite strength; bidding them subsequently is fraught 
with danger. 


A bid which would be correct after an adverse pass 
might be incorrect after an adverse bid. 


An original bid of two of a suit shows at least six 
cards in the suit, with Ace-King-Queen at the top. 


With two suits of equal length and equal or nearly 
equal strength, bid the higher-valued first. 


Even with a two-suiter, Dealer should not bid without 
two quick tricks or the equivalent. 


Bid a strong four-card Major in preference to a stronger 
5-card Minor, unless the hand has a third strong suit; 
in that case generally bid the Minor first. 


With a strong 4-card suit and a stronger 5-card suit, 
bid the Major when one is a Major and the other a 
Minor; when both are Majors or both Minors, bid the 
five-carder. 


When the hand contains an unstopped: suit, do not 
bid No Trump if you have a biddable 5-card Major. 


Do not bid an initial No Trump unless you have: 
1. Three suits safely stopped 
and 
2. A hand above the average. 
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A hand with unusual strength in two short suits is 
an exception to the general rule that No Trump should 
not be bid unless three suits are stopped. 


Bid one No Trump with three Aces and an evenly 
divided hand; with less strength, pass. 


Do not bid No Trump if you have a blank suit or a 
worthless singleton. 


In bidding, weigh and baiance inferences drawn from 
preceding declarations. 


An initial pass by partner does not indicate necessarily 
a hand that is trickless. 


It is rarely wise to bid No Trump over an original ad- 
verse suit-bid without two stoppers in the adversaries’ suit. 


With a strong hand containing but one’ stopper in the 
adverse suit, No Trump should be called if partner has 
bid a Minor. 


Pre-empt to the limit or not at all; do not pre-empt 
when very strong. 


A following bid does not guarantee two quick tricks, 
but it shows more than one quick trick. 


Do not raise your partner’s suit from one to two unless 
you have normal support in the suit, plus two probable 
tricks. 

Any three or more cards constitute normal support for 
partner’s Major suit; but two do not unless one is Ace 
or King. 

Ace-x, King-x, x-x-x or greater strength is normal 
support for partner’s suit. 
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Queen-x is borderline “normal support.” 


After once passing partner’s Major bid, a bid of 
another suit is not a denial. 


Holdings which justify taking out partner’s No Trump 
with a 4-card Major are unusual. 


A Major take-out of your partner’s No Trump should 
be made with length and strength; however, with com- 
pensating side strength, a take-out may be made with 
a long weak Major. 


Bidding first a lower-valued suit and later a higher 
shows: tops in the lower, lack of tops and possibly 
greater length in the higher. 


A bidder who has shown two suits and who wishes to 
bid again, should rebid the lower-valued. 


Jump partner’s No Trump to two when you have 
strength and desire to shut out a bid from fourth hand. 


After two suits have been shown by your partner, 
who has bid the higher-valued first, choose whichever 
you can support the better. 


When determining whether to assist your partner’s 
suit-bid or to name your own declaration, be neither 
grasping nor timid; bid conventionally. 


The partner of a No Trump bidder who holds a strong 
Major two-suiter should take out with the stronger suit. 


Do not take out your partner’s No Trump with a 
4-card Major, unless the Major is very strong and the 
hand contains additional strength and a blank suit or 
weak singleton; or unless, with four honors in one 
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hand, the side strength assures a Major game and a 
higher honor-count. 


At a love score, a Minor take-out of partner’s No 
Trump shows weakness. 


No matter how urgent denial may be, it rarely should 
be made without one quick trick. 


With normal support it is rarely wise to deny partner’s 
Major, but often advisable to overcall partner’s Minor. 


With unusual length and strength in the other Major 
suit, a take-out bid should be made even with normal 
support. 


With Major weakness, an initial fourth-hand bid is 
inadvisable. 


Informatory doubles should be conservative; the 
answers to them optimistic. 


Do not double informatorily unless you have at least 
five high cards. 


It often is advisable to double an adverse suit-bid 
with one stopper in that suit; with two stoppers, and 
doubling strength, No Trump is apt to work better. 


Look before you leap; do not double unless you are 
prepared for a weak Major answer. 


An informatory double asks partner to answer with a 
4-card Major, no matter how weak; do not double 
unless prepared for that kind of answer. 


A business pass shows great strength, and a subse- 
quent double made by the partner is a business double. 
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After an initial No Trump by your partner and a suit- 
bid of two over it, your double is informatory. 


It is seldom wise to take out a partner who has been 
doubled for business. 


A repeated double generally is informatory if the 
partner has not bid or doubled in the interim. 


A double of a bid of one No Trump, or of one, two 
or three of a suit, is informatory when made at the first 
opportunity to double that declaration and before the 
partner of the doubler has bid or doubled. 


Any sort of double shows strength in the hand of the 
doubler, consequently any subsequent double made by 
the partner of the first doubler is business. 


With a bust and no long suit except the one doubled 
by the partner, the double should be taken out. 


A business pass of a doubled No Trump is often justi- 
fied; but a business pass of a double of a suit-bid rarely is. 


A double is generally better than a No Trump bid for 
a second hand with only one stopper of the adverse suit. 


When sitting over a No Trump, do not bid a suit 
unless within two tricks of game; but double when you 
hold the doubling strength and distribution. 


When answering the informatory double of a depend- 
able partner, bid any 4-card Major in preference to even 
a stronger 4-card or 5-card Minor. 


When answering the informatory double of a depend- 
able partner, bid the longer of two long Majors or Minors 
and the stronger of two Majors or two Minors of equal 
length. 
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When answering the informatory double of a depend- 
able partner, bid a 4-card Major in preference to a 
4-card or 5-card Minor, even when the Minor is the 
stronger suit. 


When answering the informatory double of a depend- 
able partner, bid a strong 4-card Major in preference to 
a weak 6-card Minor; but unless the Major be strong, 
give the 6-card suit the preference. 


When selecting the card for the opening lead, con- 
sider whether the contract is suit or No Trump, and 
whether your partner has bid. 

Against a trump declaration, lead a singleton if you 
desire to ruff; but with four trumps headed by a Ten 
or higher card, you should not desire to ruff. 

When leading against a trump contract, do not open 
small from a suit that contains an Ace; when leading 
against No Trump, select the strongest long suit. 

Against No Trump, lead a weak 4-card suit in prefer- 
ence to a stronger 3-card suit. 

Against a trump declaration avoid leading from a 
tenace; but against No Trump, lead your longest suit, 
regardless of how it is headed. 

Against a trump declaration a tenace suit is rarely 
the one to lead; but no Bridge rule is invariable. 

The opening from King-Queen and two, three or four 
small cards; is King against a suit declaration, fourth 
best against No Trump. 

Against No Trump, without a sure entry, lead the 
Queen from four, five or six cards headed by Ace-Queen- 
Jack. 
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When playing a No Trump, Declarer should postpone 
as long as possible the lead of a suit containing Ace- 
King-Queen when one of his hands has four cards of it 
and the other three. 


When a small card is led and Dummy holds a face 
and one small card in that suit, Dummy’s play depends 
upon the cards in the Closed Hand, and upon whether 
the contract is a trump or No Trump. 


When Dummy has a King-Jack doubleton of the suit 
led and there is no high card of that suit in the Closed 
Hand; play Jack when there is a trump, King when the 
contract is No Trump. 


When Dummy holds King and one small card of the 
suit led, and Closed Hand has no high card in that suit, 
play the King if the contract be No Trump. 


When Dummy holds King and one small of the suit 
led, with Jack and one small in Closed Hand, play King 
from Dummy at No Trump; bdut at a trump contract 
play small. 

With King and one small card of the suit led in Dummy, 
and Jack and two small cards in the Closed Hand, play 
small from Dummy, regardless of whether the contract 
is a trump or No Trump. 


It often is advisable to keep the Iead in one hand by 
playing an unnecessarily high card from the other. 


Declarer, playing his twenty-six cards as one hand, 
sometimes should overtake his own tricks. 


Every Bridge player should be able to recognize the 
hands in which the hold-up—one of the most important 
of Bridge plays—should be used. 
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With but one winning card of the suit originally led 
at No Trump, Declarer usually should hold that card 
until the third round if possible. 


A No Trump Declarer, after holding up control of 
the adverse suit until the third round, if possible should 
finesse so as to shut out the danger hand. 


When the loss of a necessary finesse will give the long 
adverse hand the lead, there is no advantage in the 
hold-up. 


When the loss of a necessary finesse will let in the 
partner of the initial leader, the hold-up should be made. 


When the partner of the leader has four of the suit, 
a hold-up with Ace and two small is useless. 


When game can be run before the adversaries can 
take a trick, and when a slam is possible, the hold-up 
‘should not be made. 


It may be advisable to trump a winning card in order 
to place the lead in the Dummy. 


When the Ace of trumps is adversely held, it is fre- 
quently important to obtain a discard before trumps are 
led. 


Valuable entries frequently can be made in Dummy 
by retaining the lowest card of a suit in the Closed Hand. 


Do not hesitate to trump partner’s trick if a lead be 
sufficiently important. 

Declarer, when choosing between two suits, should 
establish first the one which would take the entry out 
of the danger hand. 
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At a No Trump contract, the Queen should be played 
from Queen-x in Dummy when Closed Hand has Ace-x 
or Ace-x-x. 


Playing a No Trump contract, with Queen-x in Dummy 
and Ace-Ten-x in Closed Hand, play small from Dummy. 


Playing a No Trump contract, with Jack-x in Dummy 
and Ace-x or Ace-x-x in Closed Hand, play Jack from 
Dummy on a small card led. 


Playing a No Trump contract, with Jack-x in Dummy 
and Ace-King-x in Closed Hand, the best chance to win 
three tricks in the suit is to play the Jack from Dummy. 


Playing a No Trump contract, with a small card led; 
Dummy holding Queen and one small of the suit led 
should play the Queen unless contents of Closed Hand 
make that play inadvisable. 


Playing a No Trump contract, with Jack-x in Dummy 
and Ace-Ten-x in Closed Hand, play small from Dummy 
if a small card be led. 


Playing a No Trump contract, with a small card led, 
holding Ten-x or Ten-x-x in Dummy and Ace-King-x or 
King-Queen-x in Closed Hand, play the Ten from Dummy. 


Playing a No Trump contract, with an Eight led, 
Dummy holding Ten-x-x and the Closed Hand King- 
Queen-x, Declarer may be sure that Dummy’s Ten can 
win the first trick. 


Declarer should finesse to catch a Queen whenever 
he has less than nine cards of the suit in his two hands; 
with nine or more he should not finesse. 


With less than eleven cards of the suit in his two 
hands, Declarer should inesse to catch a King. 
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With eight cards of a suit headed by Ace-King-Jack 
in Declarer’s two hands, the Jack finesse generally 
should be tried; with nine cards, try to drop the adverse 
Queen. 

Familiarize yourself with the laws of the game and 
play in accordance with them. 

When you suspect that an opponent is revoking, you 
have the right to call attention to his renounce if you 
fear you would lose by the revoke. 

The player, who first for his side names the declara- 
tion that becomes the final contract, is the Declarer. 

Insufficient bids or bids out of turn may not be penal- 
ized if the player on the left of the offender bid, pass or 
double before a penalty is claimed. : 

The penalty for a revoke is two tricks taken from the 
tricks of the revoking side and added to the tricks of 
the other side. 

The doubler’s partner — not the bidder’s — should 
respond to an informatory double. 

A missing card does not throw out a deal if the card 
can be found. 

Duplicate is the most conclusive test of skill; pro- 
gressive is the most sociable; but for one table the 
rubber game is the best. 

Do not criticize your partner. 

Scoring one hundred Aces is not worth as much as 
winning a game. 

A “duck” is the playing of a losing card when holding 
one which possibly or surely can win the trick; ducking 


is often essential. 
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A United States Senator once wired one of his asso- 
ciates, “Don’t talk’; all Dummies should follow that 
advice. 


Never use information derived from your partner’s 
hesitation or mannerism. 


Declarer’s lead from the wrong hand may be of great 
advantage to the adversaries. 


Be sure that you are, familiar with your rights as 
Dummy. 
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BRIDGE BRIEFS 


SECTION I 
INITIAL NO TRUMPS 


Do not bid a No Trump if you have a blank suit or a 
worthless singleton. 


Many players who know the high-card strength 
needed to justify the original bid of one No Trump, 
do not appreciate that there are No Trump danger 
signals in the face of which a sound bidder would be 
less apt to bid No Trump than a careful engineer 
would to run past the red light at full speed. For 
instance, a blank suit is an absolute No Trump taboo 
no matter how strong the hand may be. The 
stronger the hand, the better it is for a suit-bid; 
but the menace of a cardless suit is not lessened for 
a No Trumper, by any number of Aces and Kings. 

With a worthless singleton the danger that the 
adversaries will save the game by running that short 
suit is almost as great. When Declarer has a blank 
suit or singleton, it may even be that an adversary 
will have sufficient length in that suit to defeat a 
No Trump contract, whereas game at a, suit-bid could 
have been made by Declarer. I have often said, 
“Never bid No Trump with a worthless singleton, 
unless you have a worthless partner’; and the 
partner would have to be pretty bad to justify 
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risking the bid, merely to make him Dummy and 
thus avoid the loss of tricks which he might throw 
away if he played the hand. 


Do not bid a No Trump initially unless you have a No 
Trump distribution. 

By that I mean size up your thirteen cards and 
be sure that a No Trump is your wisest declara- 
tion in view of the distribution of your cards into 
suits. The ideal distribution for a No Trump is 
4-3-3-8; that is, four cards in one suit and three 
cards in each of the other three suits. I have called 
a blank suit or a worthless singleton a No Trump 
taboo; I now add two more distributional types 
which, while not bearers of a No Trump verboten sign, 
warn the bidder that the No Trump is a dangerous 
declaration, to be made—if at all—only after careful 
consideration. These two dangerous distributions 
are worth while singletons and worthless 2-card suits. 
For No Trump purposes a “worth while singleton” 
is a singleton Ace or King; a singleton Queen is of 
doubtful value, and any lower singleton is reckoned 
worthless. .A Queen with any other card makes a 
worth while doubleton; Jack-x is of doubtful value 
and a doubleton containing no card as high as a 
Jack is placed in the worthless class. I will illustrate. 


o@ A @ K 

Y A-x-x-x Y A-x-x-x 
 A-X-x-x © A-x-x-x 
de A-x-x-x @ A-x-x-x 
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No. 1 should be bid No Trump; the singleton 
Ace is worth while, and the “hundred Aces” is an 
added attraction. 

No. 2 is more doubtful, but the singleton King is 
worth while; the hand is too strong to pass, and it 
has no attractive suit-bid, so the process of elimina- 
tion makes a No Trump the best declaration. 

When the hand contains a worthless doubleton, 
a fair 5-card or a strong 4-card suit usually makes 
a better declaration. Take the following examples: 


(3) (4) 
& X-x @ Q-10-x-x-x 
yY A-K-J Y A-K-x. 
© K-J-x-x © A-Q-10 
& Q-J-x-x & x-x 
(5) (6) 
@ A-K-J-x @ x-x 
Y A-K-x Y K-x 
© K-J-x-x © A-K-x-x-x 
de X-X & A-x-x-x 


No. 3 has no 5-card suit and no four-carder of 
exceptional strength; consequently, with its 2-3-4-4 
distribution, it is a No Trumper in spite of the 
doubleton Spade menace. 

‘Nos. 4 and 5 more than meet the No Trump 
strength requirements and have three suits stopped; 
but both are Spade bids on account of the weak 
doubletons—No. 4 showing a fair 5-card suit, and 
No. 5 a strong four-carder. 
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In No. 6 one Diamond is a better bid than one 
No Trump. In addition to a worthless doubleton, 
the hand contains one other “thin” suit for a No 
Trump; so a suit-bid is wiser. 


Do not bid an initial No Trump unless you have: 
1. Three suits safely stopped 


and 
2. A hand above the average. 


A suit, for No Trump purposes, is safely stopped 
when it is headed by Ace or King (provided the 
King is not a singleton) or by Queen-Jack (provided 
the suit contains at least three cards), or by Queen 
or Jack-Ten (provided the suit contains at least four 
cards). 

Hands turn up about once a year which should be 
bid No Trump, although they have but two suits 
stopped. Such hands are so exceptional that they 
do not deserve much consideration and hardly war- 
rant being stressed as an exception to a general rule. 
When you have the strength for a two-suit No 
Trumper, one of the suits is apt to be of more than 
three cards and in that case the suit—not a No 
Trump—should be the declaration. For all prac- 
tical purposes, having three suits stopped may be 
regarded as a No Trump essential. The follow- 
ing (No. 1) hand is an example of two-suit No 
Trumper; it is too strong to pass and has no bid- 
dable suit. 
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@ A-K-J @ A-10-x 
y A-K-10 Y K-J-x 
© X-X-X-X . © Q-J-x 
> X-X-X gp X-X-X-X 


Now what is a hand above the average? An 
even division of the high cards would give each 
player one Ace, one King, one Queen and one Jack; 
so anything better than that is above the average 
and is strong enough to bid a No Trump provided 
three suits are stopped. One Ace, one King, one 
Queen and two Jacks are just sufficient. No. 2 
above is an example. 

To an experienced player, determining whether a 
hand is above the average is the simplest of tasks 
and can be accomplished while sorting the cards; 
but for those who like a mathematical method, I give 
the simplest and best that I know. Reckon an Ace 
as four, a King as three, a Queen as two, and a Jack 
as one. When the total is eleven or more, you are 
strong enough to bid an initial No Trump; when 
the total is ten or less, you are not. 

No. 3 below is above the average because a King 
is better than a Queen. It will be found that its 
“eount”’ is 11. 


(3) (4) 


@ A-x-x @ A-x 

Y K-10-x Y K-x-x 
© K-x-x © Q-9-x-x 
& J-x-x-x & J-10-x-x 
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With exactly an average hand (a count of ten), a 
No Trump bid might be justified (it doubtless would 
be for an expert) if all four suits were safely stopped; 
but this is a point worth little consideration as such 
a hand rarely occurs. It can be illustrated by No. 
4 above. 


When the hand contains an unstopped suit, do not bid 
No Trump if you have a biddable 5-card Major. 


A Dealer (or a Second Hand, Dealer having 
passed) has the requisite strength for a No Trump 
when he has high-card strength above the average, 
three suits stopped and at least two cards in his 
shortest suit. But there are many hands amply 
strong to bid a No Trump—hands with much more 
strength than the most conservative would require— 
which nevertheless are unsound No Trump bids 
because they are better suit-bids. The following 
hand (No. 1) is an extreme example. 


(1) 
@ A-K-Q-J-10 
y A-K-Q 
~ A-K-Q 
& Q-J 


This hand has three suits stopped; has two Aces, 

two Kings, three Queens and one Jack above the 

average; has a high-card count of 31 (11 being the 

minimum requirement); has two cards and consid- 

erable strength in its shortest suit. But in spite of 
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all that, only a No Trump hound would give up a 
sure game in Spades with 100 assured honors for a 
possible game in No Trump (the making of which 
might depend upon the partner’s holding the Ace 
or King or the Ten-x-x in Clubs) with an assured 30 
and a possible 40 for honors. In this extreme case 
the situation is apparent; but with hands somewhat 
weaker, the argument in favor of the suit-bid may 
be just as valid, although not as self-evident. 


(2) (3) 
@ A-Q-10 @ K-J-x-x-x 
Y A-Q-J-x-x y A-x 
© A-K © A-Q-J 
& X-X-x Ge X-X-X 


No. 2 fully qualifies for a No Trump, but a No 
Trump bid would be most unwise because Hearts 
is so much safer; game with that suit the trump 
being much more probable. 

No. 3 is another very usual type of hand which 
calls for a suit-bid rather than No Trump. 


SEcTION II 
INITIAL SUIT-BIDS 


A suit of six or more cards headed by Ace-King-Queen 
is the only holding which justifies an initial bid of 
two. 
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After years of experimenting with initial two-bids 
of various degrees of length and strength in the suit 
named (but generally less strength than a one-bid indi- 
cates), and after trying out the two-bid to mean one 
thing in a Major and another in a Minor, a practical 
agreement has been reached among experts that the 
initial two-bid be reserved to mean a suit (Major or 
Minor) of which the following is the symbol: 


A-K-Q-x-x-x 


The suit named may have more than six cards 
but not fewer: Jack or Ten or both, may be present, 
but Ace-King-Queen must be; other suits may or 
may not contain supporting strength. 

Not every hand which qualifies for an initial two- 
bid should be bid that way; but every initial two- 
bid should be backed by the qualifications. 


Even without any side strength, a suit-bid of one should 
be made on a 5-card suit headed by Ace-King or 
Ace-Queen-Jack; but not on Ace-Queen-Ten or 
anything weaker. 


(1) A-K-x-x-x 
(2) A-Q-10-x-x 
(8) A-Q-J-x-x 


The above are three 5-card suits supposed to be 
parts of three hands otherwise devoid of cards higher 
than a Nine (x means a Nine or lower); the question 
is how Dealer or Second Hand should bid them 
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originally. The suits are not named because the 
same rules for initial bids apply to all suits. 

No. 1 has two quick tricks at the head of a 5-card 
suit, and that suit accordingly should be named. 
To fail to bid with this type of suit is a common 
error which is apt to result unfortunately. 

No. 2 is just a shade under the strength required 
for an initial bid. It has not two quick tricks, al- 
though the Queen and the Ten probably will produce 
a trick between them. But they may not do so and 
the second trick if produced may not be quick; so, 
as the hand falls a trifle short of the guarantee a 
bid would give, it should be passed. 

No. 3 is stronger than No. 1 although Queen-Jack 
may not be as “quick” as the King in Ace-King. 
However, while Ace-Queen-Jack will win only the 
first and third tricks with the adverse King on the 
left, it will win first, second and third when the King 
is on the right. Therefore a bid of one should be 
made with this combination. 


When the 5-card suit does not contain two quick tricks 
it should not be bid unless the hand contains com- 
pensating strength. 

To explain this pointer five illustrations, (A), (B), 

(C), (D) and (E), are given. | 


(A) 
Suit 1 A-Q-10-x-x 
“ 2 Q-J-x 
“ 8 X-x-x 
day eh >. 4 
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In this hand, suit 1 contains more than one but 
not quite two quick tricks; it is almost a bid in 
itself and even the slight support rendered by suit 2 
makes it a sound one. 


(B) 
Suit 1 x-x-x 
mee eax 
“ 3 A-Q-x-x-x 
“ 4 Q-x-x 


This hand does not furnish a bid. The Ace is one 
quick trick, but two Queens are not the equivalent 
of another. 


(C) 
Suit 1 A-Q-x-x-x 
“© 2 X-x-x 
bade aS PO 
“4 K-J-x 


A “quick trick’? being defined as Ace or King- 
Queen, the above hand, strictly measured, contains 
only one instead of the two deemed necessary for a 
bid; but frequently a hand with more than the 
equivalent of a quick trick is stronger than one with 
the exact requirement. The above hand, besides the 
Ace (one quick trick) in the suit which would be bid, 
has three other honors which together furnish much 
more than an even chance of an additional high- 
card trick. It is too strong to pass. 
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(D) 

Suit 1 A-x-x 

“ 2 A-Q-x-x-x 
3 X-x-x 
A KRx 

A bid in suit 2 is unquestionably sound. Even 
without its Queen, this suit furnishes one quick 
trick, and suit 1 furnishes another. 


(E) 
Suit 1 x-x 
fn Am os es 
“© 3 A-x-x 
‘€ 4 A-x-x-x-x 


This hand represents the minimum-strength suit- 
bid. It is a conventional bid, but when the playing 
ability of the holder is not Al a pass may be safer. 
An expert should bid suit 4. Were suit 3 King- 
Queen-x, a bid in suit 4 would be safer, as King- 
Queen-x, while not so “quick” as Ace-x-x, is more 
valuable as it may yield two tricks instead of one. 


A suit-bid of one requires two quick tricks; but two 
quick tricks do not always justify a suit-bid of one. 


So much has been said about having two quick 
tricks in order to justify an original suit-bid, that 
inexperienced players are apt to think that they 
must bid whenever they have two tricks. Such an 


inference may be unsound. ANSE 
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(1) (2) (3) 
@ A-x-x @ A-K-x @ A-x-x 
QY A-x-x-x yY K-J-x y K-Q-x 
© Q-x-x © X-X-X-X 4 X-X-x 
@& X-X-X & X-X-X @& X-X-X-X 


All the above hands contain two quick tricks (Ace 
or King-Queen). No. 1 contains an additional Queen, 
No. 2 contains two quick tricks in Spades and the 
King-Jack-x of Hearts, No. 3, exactly two quick 
tricks; but in spite of the ample fulfillment of the 
two-quick-trick qualification, none of these hands 
contains an original bid. 

There is no justification for bidding a suit origi- 
nally with less than four cards of the suit named, 
and in none of the hands is there a 4-card suit which 
would justify an opening declaration. To bid a 4- 
card suit which does not contain at least two “tops” 
or a 5-card suit weaker than Jack-Ten, even with 
three quick tricks, is the height of folly because a 
player never would dare raise a suit-bid made by a 
partner who was known to bid such weak suits 
originally. 

None of these example hands contains a No Trump 
bid either, because one of the requisites for a No 
Trump is three suits stopped or two very powerful 
short suits—suits which contain together at least 
four quick tricks. Although these “good looking” 
hands should be passed originally, any of them 
would contain a sound raise for partner’s decla- 
ration. 
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A 5-card suit headed by King-Queen-Jack should not 
be bid without side strength, but a side King is 
sufficient to justify the bid. 


Compare these three hands: 


(1) (2) (3) 


@ K-Q-x-x-x @ X-X-x & X-x 

Y K-x-x Y X-X-x Y X-X-x 

© X-X-x © K-Q-J-x-x } K-x-x 

de X-X fe X-X & K-Q-J-x-x 


No. 1 is not a Spade bid because the second quick 
trick is lacking. King-Queen is a little stronger 
than Ace, but the Heart King does not bring the 
hand up to bidding strength. Ace or King-Queen 
in the Heart suit would make the hand a Spade bid. 

In No. 2, the Diamonds are stronger than the 
Spades in No. 1; but without any supporting side 
strength, King-Queen-Jack is not considered the 
equivalent of two quick tricks and hand No. 2 
should be passed. 

In hand No. 3, the Diamond King supplements 
the Club suit sufficiently to make King-Queen-Jack 
a bid. 


Five-card suits headed by King-Jack or King-Ten should 
be bid when the side hand contains two quick tricks. 


The advice to bid a suit initially without what 
seems to be a quick trick in the suit, or two quick 
tricks in the hand, involves what in one way is an 
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exception to a rule, and in another way is merely 
an affirmation of it. 

A hand which does not contain two actual quick 
tricks, but has compensating strength ageregating 
more than their equivalent, is obviously too strong 
to pass; it being dangerous to pass, for fear a game 
hand may be passed out. A King with one or two 
small may or may not take a trick; the Ace may be 
adversely held and, if so, it is an even chance that it 
will be on the right of the King. In the same way, 
Ace-Queen, with the King adversely held, has an 
even chance of finding the adverse King on the right 
and taking an extra trick in addition to the Ace. 
In the first case, with the Ace in partner’s hand, and 
in the second, with the King there, the doubtful card 
must win unless trumped. It is therefore conserva- 
tive to reckon two such partial chances as equal to a 
whole one; but it is not wise to depend altogether on 
partial chances because, when all go wrong, the 
result may be disastrous. The hand should contain 
at least one actual quick trick, and when the side 
hand does not contain two quick tricks it generally 
is essential that the actual quick trick be in the suit 
named. 


(1) (2) (3) 
@ K-J-x-x-x  @ K-J-x-x-x  @ K-J-x-x-x 
@ A-x-x y A-Q-x Y A-K-x 
® X-xK-x © X-X-x © X-X-x 
& Xx-x & x-x & Xx-X 
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King-Jack is the strongest non-quick-trick com- 
bination, but should not be bid without two quick 
tricks on the side. Hand No. 3 would be a bid, but 
1 and 2 would not. Were the Spade and Heart 
honors reversed in No. 2, making the 5-card suit 
Ace-Queen-x-x-x and the support King-Jack-x, it 
would be a bid. 


(4) (5) 


@ K-10-x-x-x @ K-10-x-x-x 
yY A-x-x Y A-x-x 
© K-x-x-x © A-x-x-x 
& x & xX 

(6) (7) 
@ K-10-x-x-x @ K-10-x-x-x 
y A-Q-x y A-K-x : 
© J-x-x-x © X-x-x-k 
& x hb x 


The Spade suits in the four hands above are long, 
but much too weak to warrant a bid without two 
quick tricks on the side. Nos. 5 and 7 would be 
Spade bids, but 4 and 6 should be passed. No. 5 
as a whole is distinctly stronger than a hand with 
one Ace-King-x-x-x suit with no other strength, and 
the latter is recognized as a sound bid. 

In No. 7 we have the absolute minimum of side 
support for a King-Ten 5-card suit; the support is 
not as good as that furnished by the two Aces in 
No. 5. Weakening the Heart suit, as in No. 6, pulls 
the support below what should be relied upon. 

In No. 4 the honors are the same as in No. 7 
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which “passes muster”; but putting the supporting 
Ace and King in two suits (No. 4) instead of both in 
one (No. 7), robs the King of its dependability; so 
No. 4 falls below the safety line. 


A suit of five cards headed by Queen-Jack or Queen- 
Ten should be bid with two quick side tricks. 


Since the antiquated two-bid to indicate length 
without strength has been discarded, one-bids with 
Queen-Jack and Queen-Ten 5-card suits have be- 
come conventional and important; but such bids are 
not made unless the hand contains two side tricks 
which are quick and dependable. An Ace or King- 
Queen in each of two suits furnish acceptable sup- 
port; an Ace-King in one suit is also sufficient al- 

.“ though it is not as valuable as a quick trick in each 
of two suits. 

When the suit falls below Queen-10, anything 
from Queen-9-8-7-6 down to Queen-5-4-8-2, three 
quick side tricks are needed the same as for the 
Jack-high bids described in the pointer following 
this. one. 


Jack-Ten 5-card suits may be bid initially if the hand 
contain three quick side tricks. 


Jack-Ten-x-x-x is the weakest normal suit that 
any reasonable player ever thinks of bidding initially. 
So close to the line is it, that Jack-Nine-x-x-x would 
not meet the requirements. ‘The chief danger in 
the Jack-high bid lies in a possible mis-directed lead. 
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Suppose Dealer (South), with Jack-high Hearts, 
opens the auction with one Heart, West gets the 
contract at No Trump and North holds the King 
and one small Heart; it readily will be appreciated 
that a Heart lead by North in response to South’s 
‘ bid might produce a most unsatisfactory result. 

On the other hand any such holding as: 


@ J-10-x-x-x 
Y A-K-x 

© A-J-x 

& X-X 


is distinctly too strong to pass. It is not an attrac- 
tive No Trump distribution and is more apt to be a 
Spade game and not a No Trump game, than to be 
a No Trump game and not a Spade game. With 
greater side strength, or greater Spade length, the 
same one Spade bid would be in order. Examples 
would be: 


(1) (2) 


¢@ J-10-x-x-x @ J-10-x-x-x-x 
Vy A-K-J y A-K-x 

© A-Q-J >» A-Q 

& X-x ob X-x 


In connection with the above, it should be appreci- 
ated that there readily may be hands which, by 
reason of freakish length in a suit and unusual side 
strength, should be bid with less than Jack-Ten 
at the top of the suit. But these hands turn up so 
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very rarely that to give them specific attention 
would be merely to confuse unnecessarily. 


Section III 


TWO-SUITERS 


With two suits of equal length and equal or nearly equal 
strength, bid the higher-valued first. 


Between two suits of the same length and nearly 
the same strength, for example: 


@ K-Q-10-x-x 
y A-Q-10-x-x 


the initial bidder has little choice, and the important 
thing is to force the partner to select the suit in 
which he is longer. Even when the difference in 
the partner’s holding is slight, it is important that 
he should make a choice. To play with a trump of 
which the partner has three cards, rather than one 
of which he has two, is apt to make the difference 
between success and failure. The choice is given to 
the partner when it is possible for the original bidder 
to bid two suits; but if the lower-valued be named 
first, there may be embarrassment when the time 
comes to make the selection. 
Suppose that North holds: 
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@ X-xX 

Y X-x-x 
© X-X-xX-x 
@ X-X-X-X 


that the bidding should be as follows: 


Rounp ‘SouTn West Nortu East 
1 14Heart Pass Pass 2 Clubs 
2 2Spades Pass ? 


It would be important for North to show his prefer- 
ence for Hearts, the suit in which he is the longer; but 
in order to do so he would have to increase the size 
of his partner’s bid (which, with a trickless hand, he 
would hate to do), as it takes three Hearts to over- 
call two Spades. If, however, South had bid one 
Spade on the first round and two Hearts on the 
second, North could have passed to show preference 
for Hearts; or had Spades been his preference, he 
could have shown it by a bid of two Spades; and in 
either event could have chosen without increasing 
the size of the contract. Therefore, the initial bidder, 

when he has a choice between two biddable suits, 

should name the higher-valued first. 


A bidder who has shown two suits and who wishes to 
bid again, should rebid the lower-valued. 


@ A-K-Q-x-x 
y A-K-10-x-x 
© A-x 
> Xx 
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South (Dealer) with the above hand should first 
bid the higher-valued Spades (one-bid) and then, if 
he have an opportunity, the lower-valued Hearts. 
Suppose the first two rounds of the auction should be: 


RovunD Sour Wrst Norta East 
1 1Spade Pass Pass 2 Clubs 
2 2Hearts 3Clubs_ Pass Pass 


What should South bid on the third round? North’s 
pass on the second round showed that although he 
knew he was facing a two-suiter—a situation 
in which a player is justified in assisting with less 
strength than is otherwise requisite—nevertheless he 
did not have a raise for either Hearts or Spades. 
But in spite of that, North may have a distinct 
preference and South, who has strength enough to 
bid three on the third round, should bid the lower- 
valued Hearts rather than the higher-valued Spades, 
so that North can show his preference without 
increasing the contract. 

In spite of the difference in the strength of South’s 
suits, the combined hands undoubtedly will work 
better at Hearts if North be even one longer in 
Hearts than in Spades; and it is vitally important 
that North be given a chance to show his preference 
without increasing the size of the contract. South, 
by bidding three Hearts on the third round, offers 
to North the opportunity to pass if he prefer Hearts, 
to bid three Spades if he prefer Spades; but if South 
bid his stronger suit—Spades—on the third round, 
North, if he prefer Hearts and wishes to show his 
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preference, will have to bid four. This isa situation 
the importance of which many players overlook. 


After two suits have been shown by your partner who 
has bid the higher-valued first, choose whichever 
you can support the better. 


Rounp Souta West Norra East 
1 1Spade_ Pass Pass 2 Clubs 
2 2Hearts Pass Ys 


North’s position in the second round is simple. 
If he have three Spades and two Hearts, he should 
bid two Spades over his partner’s two Hearts ; with 
three Hearts and two Spades he should show his 
Heart preference by passing. The bid of two 
Spades under such conditions would not constitute 
a raise; equally with the pass of the two Hearts, it 
would show merely the preference of the bidder. 
But if West had bid three Clubs after South’s two 
Hearts, a bid by North of either Hearts or Spades 
would have been a raise. 

With x-x-x in one suit and x-x in another, the 
choice is obvious; a more difficult situation arises 
when the choice is between three weak cards in one 
suit and two stronger ones in another. Trump 
length in Dummy is more important than moderate 
strength; consequently, as between x-x-x and 
Queen-x or Jack-x, the longer suit should be chosen. 

The following examples show the proper inferences 
to be drawn from the answer of one partner (North) 
to the two-suit bidding of the other (South). 
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RounD SovuTs WEstT Norta East 
1 1Spade 2Clubs_ Pass Pass 
2 2Hearts Pass Pass 


North, choosing between the two Majors, prefers 
Hearts. 


RounpD Sout WEst Norta East 
1 1Spade 2Clubs_ Pass Pass 
2 2Hearts Pass 2 Spades 


North, choosing between the two Majors, prefers 
Spades; the bid designates a preference but is not 
a raise. 
RounpD Sours West Norte East 
1 1Spade Pass Pass 2 Clubs 
2 2Hearts 38Clubs’ 3 Hearts 


North prefers Hearts and has a raise. 


With a semi-two-suiter, bid the higher-valued first if 
the two suits are of equal strength. 


(1) (2) 


@ A-K-x-x-x @ A-K-x-x 
y A-K-x-x-x gy A-K-x-x-x 
© x-x © xX-x 

& xX & x-x 


With No. 1, a Spade should be bid first; the suits 
being of equal length and strength, the higher-valued 
should be given the preference. 

In No. 2, a doubtful question arises. This hand 
is not a two-suiter (i. ¢., five cards in each of two 
suits), but a semi-two-suiter (i.¢., five cards in 
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one suit and four in the other); and while the two 
suits are of equal strength, the higher-valued is 
composed of only four cards, the lower-valued of 
five. It is important to show both Major suits, and 
it may be advantageous to bid the 4-carder while it 
can be named cheaply. If possible the Hearts 
should be shown later even if the partner has helped 
the Spade. If South held hand No. 2 and bid one 
Spade, West two of a Minor, North two Spades, 
East pass; South should then bid three Hearts 
(in spite of North’s Spade raise) to show that he 
has only four Spades and that he has five Hearts. 
After the same first-round bidding, if South held five 
Spades, as in No. 1, he should pass on the second 
round. : 

The rule may be stated as follows: When a 4-card 
suit has been bid originally, and has been raised by 
the partner after a bid by the intervening adversary 
(but not after a pass by the adversary and a jump 
by the partner), the original bidder should overcall 
partner’s bid with a strong 5-card suit, provided his 
hand justifies another raise. Such bidding would 
show the partner that the first suit is a 4-carder and 
the second a 5-carder; it would give him a choice 
between the two, with accurate information con- 
cerning both. : 


With a strong semi-two-suiter in which the 5-card suit 
is longer, stronger and lower-valued, bid it first if 
it be a Heart; but if it be a Minor, bid a 4-card 
Major in preference. 
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A semi-two-suiter is a hand with one 5-card and 
one 4-card suit; like the following. 


(1) (2) 
@ A-K-x-x @ A-K-x-x 
y A-K-Q-x-x Y x-x 
© X-X © A-K-Q-x-x 
& X-x de X-X 


With a hand of this kind when the choice is 
between two Major suits and one is both longer and 
stronger than the other—as in No. 1—it is not wise 
to depend upon the partner’s unguided preference. 
The difference in his hand in favor of the suit he 
selects may be much less than the difference between 
the two suits in the hand that is to become the 
Closed Hand. So in No. 1, with two Majors, the 
stronger although the lower-valued—the Hearts— 
should be bid first. There are two reasons for this: 
(1) The Spade bid might stand, in hands in which 
the Heart would be the more desirable trump. (2) 
Should the Spade be overcalled and the Heart then 
declared by the original bidder, the partner might 
show a preference for Spades, with a difierence so 
slight that, for the combined hands, Spades would 
not be as productive a trump as Hearts. 

When, however, as in No. 2, the choice is between 
a 4-card Major and a 5-card Minor, the Minor being 
the stronger, the Major should be shown first be- 
cause it is one trick nearer the game goal. 
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Bidding first a lower-valued suit and later a higher 
shows; tops in the lower, lack of tops and possibly 
greater length in the higher. 


When holding suits of equal length and equal or 
nearly equal strength, the initial bidder names the 
higher-valued first so as to give his partner the 
opportunity of making a selection without increasing 
the contract. What should be done when one of 
the two suits contains “tops” (i. e., high-card com- 
binations such as Ace-King, Ace-Queen or King- 
Queen), and the other does not? When the two 
suits both have tops, the higher-valued should be 
named first, even if the lower-valued be quite a bit 
stronger; but when one suit has tops and the other 
has not, the first bid should be made with the strong 
suit, even if it be the lower-valued. One important 
reason for this is that if the contract be obtained by 
the adversary on the left, it is important that the 
first lead of the partner should be toward the suit 
with tops, rather than toward the suit without them. 


(1) (2) 


@ K-Q-x-x-x @ J-10-x-x-x-x 
Y A-K-J-x-x Y A-K-J-x-x 
© X-xK Ons 

& A pA 


In No. 1 the bid should be one Spade—the higher- 
valued suit. Of course the Heart is much stronger, 
but the Spade has tops; so it would not be dis- 
advantageous for the partner to open it first. 
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In No. 2 the bid should be one Heart; although 
the Spade is longer, the strength in Hearts makes 
that suit a more desirable original bid. With a 
hand of this type, the Spades—if advisable—should 
be shown later so as to earmark the character of 
hand for the partner. 


Bid a strong 4-card Major in preference to a stronger 
5-card Minor in a semi-two-suiter; but when the 
hand has a third strong suit, bid the Minor first. 


(1) (2) 
4 A-K-x-x @ A-K-x-x 
Y x-x yY A-K-J 
© X-x ete. 
& A-K-Q-x-x & A-K-Q-x-x 


With No. 1 the 4-card Spade suit should be bid 
first to show the Major while it can be shown cheaply. 
It is much safer, if the initial bid be overcalled, to 
make a higher bid with the strong 5-card Club suit 
than with the 4-card Spades. But when it will be 
possible to tell the partner later that the 4-card 
Major is strong and to invite him to bid it, a strong 
5-card suit should be bid rather than a four-carder. 
In No. 1, failing to bid the Major on the first round 
may bar any reasonable opportunity to show it at 
all. Should South start with one Club, and the 
round continue, “three Hearts, four Clubs, four 
Hearts,” it would be dangerous for South to open 
the second round of bidding with four Spades as 
that might force the partner to bid five Clubs; yet 
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the combined hands might contain a game at Spades 
and not at Clubs. 

But in No. 2, there is no need to risk bidding the 
4-card Major because the third suit is so strong that 
the hand is equipped to meet any situation. If 
South start with one Club and Diamonds be named 
by partner, No Trump would be the obvious reply; 
if the adversaries bid Diamonds, the holder of No. 2 
could double informatorily and invite a bid of either 
Major from the partner. In No. 1 this informatory 
double could not be made because, regardless of 
which suit (Hearts or Diamonds) the adversaries 
bid, the other would be too weak. 


SECTION IV 
INFORMATORY DOUBLES 
A double of one No Trump is informatory unless the 


partner of the doubler has previously bid or doubled; 
in which case it is business. 


Sourn Wust Norra Easr 
No.1 1Heart 1NoTr. Double 
No.2 Pass 1 No Tr. Double 


No. 3. 1 Club Double 1 No Tr. Houble 


In No. 1, North’s double is business because part- 
ner has bid. In No. 2, North’s double is informatory 
because partner has not bid. In No. 3, East’s double 
is business because partner has doubled. 
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For some years after Auction Bridge was played 
in this country, the bid of an opponent was not 
doubled unless the doubler expected to defeat the 
contract, and desired to double the penalty. The 
double made to obtain a double penalty is still an 
important factor and is now called the “Business 
Double” to distinguish it from the made-in-America 
“Informatory Double.” 

The business double seldom can be used advan- 
tageously early in the bidding. To defeat a small- 
sized contract, even by one trick, is unusual; and 
when the opportunity to defeat it severely does 
arise, a double known to have been made for busi- 
ness would warn the opponents, and they usually 
would be able to overeall with some bid which would 
not be so expensive. Even in the exceptional case 
in which a business double of an early bid would 
stand and would yield a penalty, the return derived 
from it rarely would be as great as from a game- 
going bid made by the doubler or his partner; con- 
sequently when but one type of double was known, 
the privilege of doubling an early declaration seldom 
was utilized. It was because of this that the in- 
formatory double was devised. 

An informatory double is made for the purpose 
of conveying information to, and drawing informa- 
tion from, the partner who is expected to overbid, 
unless his hand is so strong that he feels justified in 
allowing the double to stand with the hope of a 
large penalty. The informatory double of a No 
Trump announces that the doubler also has a No 
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Trump. The informatory double of a suit-bid an- 
nounces strength in the other three suits. 


A double generally is better than a No Trump bid for a 
Second Hand with only one stopper of the adverse 
suit. 


A perplexing question arises when the Dealer has 
bid one of a suit and Second Hand, with but a 
single stopper in that suit, is otherwise strong 
enough for an initial No Trump. For example, 
suppose South (Dealer) bids one Spade, one Dia- 
mond or one Club, and West holds: 


& A-x-x 
Y K-J-x-x 
© K-x-x 
@& A-x-x 


West should double. If he had two stoppers in the 
adverse suit, No Trump would be a safe and sound 
declaration; but with only one, unless there is a 
long solid suit to run, a double is more advisable. 
The chances are that East has no assistance in the 
adverse suit and, therefore, as soon as West’s single 
stopper is taken out, the adversaries—when they 
get in—will be able to run the remainder of that suit 
and save game, unless the No Trump Declarer previ- 
ously has made nine tricks. With the ordinary type 
of hand, the chance of running eight consecutive 
tricks after losing the stopper is remote; and when 
the partner furnishes sufficient assistance to make 
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that possible, the chances are that a suit-bid, forced 
from him by a double, also would produce game. 
Moreover, the double often will produce game where 
the No Trump would fail; consequently the double 
should be about a 3 to 1 favorite as a game-getter. 

West, with the above hand, if South opened the 
auction with one Heart, could properly bid one 
No Trump, as he would have two stoppers of the 
adverse suit. 


After an initial No Trump by your partner, followed by 
a suit-bid of two, your double is informatory. 


A double of a suit-bid of one, two or three, made at 
the first opportunity to double that declaration, is 
informatory unless the partner of the doubler has 
previously bid or doubled; but is business when 
partner has bid or doubled. Such is the rule; and 
while all exceptions are objectionable, and the in- 
formatory double is sufficiently complicated as it is, 
I advocate one exception which I find invaluable. 

A No Trump bid should not be overcalled with 
a suit-bid by the next player, unless the overcalling 
hand has eight or nine sure tricks if that suit be the 
trump. Consequently, if South bid No Trump and 
West two of a suit, West must be very strong, and 
North must appreciate that there is little chance to 
gain by a business double. So I have found it ad- 
visable to treat this situation—and this situation 
only—as an exception to the general rule that after 
partner has bid a double is business. 
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Suppose South to have opened the bidding with 
one No Trump and West to have followed with two 
Spades. North seldom would hold a hand in this 
situation with which he profitably could double 
Spades for business; but, although weak in Spades, 
he may have about equal support in the other three 
suits for South’s No Trumper. Two No Trumps 
would announce Spade stoppers; and if he bid 
Hearts, Diamonds or Clubs, the chances are two to 
one that he would not name South’s best suit. So, 
unless North can double informatorily, he must 
either guess or pass. An informatory double tells 
the whole story in a nutshell: “Partner, I can help 
your No Trump or any suit-bid you may make ex- 
cept Spades; you make the selection.” The follow- 
ing is an example of such a North hand.. 


& x 

yY K-10-x-x 
© A-10-x-x 
& K-J-x-x 


Most expert players in this country are now using 
this convention and find it to be a great gainer. I 
heartily recommend it, but urge that it be limited 
to bids of two; e. g., when three is bid by West over 
South’s No Trump, I think North’s double should be 


business. 


A double made after a bid by the doubler is one of the 
most effective forms of an informatory double. 
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The “subsequent double,’ when properly used, 
produces the most gratifying results. It is especially 
effective when Dealer has opened with a one-bid of 
a 4-card suit, his hand consisting of three strong 
4-card suits and a singleton; and even more so when 
he has bid a 5-card suit, having two strong 4-card 
suits on the side and being void of the fourth suit. 
In either of the above cases, if one of the adversaries 
bid the fourth suit, a subsequent double by the 
Dealer gives the partner the most valuable and 
definite information and enables him to select the 
declaration most profitable for the combined hands. 
If he have normal support for the suit originally 
named and no other suit with material length or — 
strength, he can raise his partner’s suit; but if he 
have a strong suit, even if it be only a four-carder, or 
if he have a five-carder, no matter how weak, he can 
bid with confidence because he knows that the sub- 
sequent double has announced material support for 
it in the hand of his partner. 

Suppose that South (Dealer) should start by bid- 
ding a Spade with either of the following hands: 


(1) (2) 


@ A-K-x-x @ A-Q-x-x-x 
yY K-Q-x-x Y K-J-10-x 
© A-J-10-x © A-J-x-x 
hb x & None 


Should East or West bid two Clubs, South would 
be in the ideal position for a subsequent double. 
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The subsequent double made by an initial No 
Trump bidder, after a suit-bid made by the adversary 
on his left (a bid which, if sound, announces great 
strength), also works very satisfactorily with the type 
of hand that justifies it; but it is after an initial suit- 
bid that the subsequent double is most frequently 
and effectively called into play. 


Look before you leap; do not double unless you are 
prepared for a weak Major answer. 


The player who is debating whether to double an 
adverse bid informatorily, should not always decide 
to do so even when he has the five high cards which 
conventionally justify a double of that sort. The 
distribution of the hand is an important factor. 

It is obvious that the partner is mest apt to be 
long in the doubler’s shortest suit and, especially 
when it is a Major, to answer with a bid in that 
suit; if his doing so, followed by an adverse pass, 
would embarrass the doubler, the double should not 
be made. What should West (Second Hand) do 
with the following hands after South (Dealer) has 
bid one No Trump? 


(1) (2) (3) 


® x & X-x @ A-10-x-x 
QY J-x-x-x Y K-x-x Y K-Q-x-x 
© A-K-x-x  A-x-x © K-J-x 


& K-Q-10-x & K-Q-J-10-x ob x-x 


With hand No. 1 West is strong enough to double; 
but if the probable happen and East bid two Spades 
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(he might do so with only four baby Spades), con- 
sider the dilemma of the doubler. He would not 
dare risk a contract to take eight tricks with Spades 
as trump—a suit of which the adversaries might 
hold eight cards with most of the tops. Two No 
Trumps would be the best refuge from such an awk- 
ward situation; but if the partner have a bust, that 
bid might prove very expensive. 

In No. 2, with the same high cards as in No. 1, the 
double would not be so dangerous because, if the 
partner bid two Spades, three Clubs could be called 
without great risk; but even then the double would 
not be attractive because the hand lacks Major 
length and strength. A Spade answer by the partner 
would have to be taken out, and with a Heart an- 
swer—unless the partner has the material for an 
original Heart bid—a defeat is probable. Should 
partner be forced to answer with four small Hearts, 
the loss might be serious. 

In No. 3 we have a hand with which a double is 
apt to work most satisfactorily because, if partner 
answer with either Major, a game is quite probable; 
and if he answer with two Clubs, two No Trumps 
would not be apt to produce a serious loss. 

The conclusion is that with Nos. 1 and 2 West 
should pass and with No. 3 he should double. 


When answering the informatory double of a dependable 
partner, bid any 4-card Major in preference to even 
a stronger 4-card or 5-card Minor. 
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@ 8-X-x-x @ 8-X-X-X 

Y X-x Y X-x 

© X-X-k © X-x 

& A-Q-10-9 & A-Q-10-9-x 


When the bidding has been: South (Dealer), one 
No Trump; West, double; North, pass; East, 
holding either of the above hands, might be expected 
to bid two Clubs. He has not the strength which 
would justify even considering a business pass or a 
bid of two No Trumps; and many players in the 
East position would fall back upon the rule of calling 
the longest suit, or the stronger of two equally long. 
No doubt most players would bid two Clubs on hand 
No. 2 and wouid not agree that there could be any 
alternative. : 

A dependable partner has not doubled without 
being prepared for, and indeed desirous of, an answer 
with a 4-card Major, no matter how weak it may be; 
and while it would be the limit of absurdity to think 
of bidding a Spade with either hand if the partner had 
not been heard from, it is wise to dv so with a hand 
like No. 1 after a dependable partner has doubled 
one No Trump. Game is much more apt to be pro- 
duced by a Major bid than by a Minor. If, as is 
quite probable, the doubler have four Spades with 
strength, game is not out of reach at the Major, but | 
it almost surely would be at the Minor. The high 
Clubs in the East hand will help put over the Spade 
contract, and the 4-Spade holding will be of material 
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assistance as trumps; but if the contract should be 
Clubs, the Spades would not be of much value. 

The reasons given in support of a Spade bid with 
hand No. 1, apply to hand No. 2, except that there 
is a distinctly greater chance for game at Clubs with 
a 5-card suit than with a 4-card suit. It is con- 
ceded that the first reaction of those who are advised 
to bid two Spades on hand No. 2 will be distinctly 
hostile. It seems to be contrary to all Bridge the- 
ories, and to all common sense as well, to select a 
ridiculously weak suit in preference to a stronger 
suit a card longer. 

Yet such is my advice. I would not offer it 
were it not that the experience of years has con- 
clusively proven that the pointer at the head of this 
article is aimed in the winning direction: but I 
favor this kind of answer only when the double of 
the partner can be depended upon to be sound. 

To those who think my leaning toward Major 
bidding too radical when I advocate the Eight-high 
4-card Spade rather than the Ace-Queen 5-card Club 
in hand No. 2 above, let me say that there are many 
who believe in naming any 4-card Major suit in 
preference to any Minor of six cards: but there is a 
limit to every good thing and I am satisfied that a 
strong 6-card Minor should have the preference over 
a weak 4-card Major. 

When the 4-card Major is strong, the situation 
is a different one and in that case all will agree 
that it should be selected in preference to a 6-card 
Minor. 
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When answering the informatory double of a dependable 
partner, bid the longer of two long Majors or Minors 
and the stronger of two Majors or two Minors of 
equal length. 


This pointer refers to the case in which the player 
answering his partner’s informatory double has a 
choice between two Major suits or between two 
Minor suits—which of course is quite different from 
the choice between a Major and a Minor. When 
the suits are either both Major or both Minor, it 
would be only with the most unusual combination 
of conditions that there would be any difference in 
-game-going ability. With 16 on the score, two 
Diamonds would produce a game and two Clubs 
would not, and with 12 on the score, two Spades 
would produce a game and two Hearts would not; 
but situations like this do not turn up frequently 
and when they do, it is easy to alter the bidding 
accordingly. 

From a love score the Heart will produce game as 
readily as the Spade, and the Club as readily as the 
Diamond. ‘That being the case, there is no ad- 
vantage—when the suits are of the same length— 
in naming the weaker merely because it is the higher 
valued. After an informatory double it is not often 
that the partner of the doubler has a chance to bid 
twice and name two suits; consequently it is ad- 
visable to mention first the stronger, which is the 
one most apt to produce game. 

At one time there was a theory which found more 
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or less support, that as between Spades and Hearts, 
Spades should be given the preference on the ground 
that the doubler was the more apt to desire the 
Spade. In practical play that difference does not 
exist. I do not know of any dependable doubler 
who would double with a hand containing certain 
Spades when he would not double with the same 
hand if the Hearts and Spades were reversed; so 
when answering a double, with suits of equal length, 
the Heart should be bid in preference to the Spade 
if the Heart be stronger; and the same rule applies 
when choosing between the Club and the Diamond. 


A business pass shows great strength, and consequently 
a subsequent double made by the partner is a busi- 
ness double. 


The business pass transforms an informatory 
double into a business double. When strong, heavy 
penalties may be obtained by passing a dependable 
partner’s double of one No Trump. A pass of a 
double of one No Trump should never be made 
without at least three, or better still four, high cards 
divided between two suits at least. 

When the business pass is made and the No 
Trumper, sandwiched between two strong adver- 
saries and with a partner who can be of little or no 
assistance, attempts to rescue himself from his 
awkward situation by bidding a suit, a repeated 
double by the original doubler is business, in spite 
of the fact that his partner has not bid or doubled. 
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The business pass is par excellence a strength- 
shower and any double is business when made by 
the partner of a player who has passed for business. 

For example: South one No Trump, West double, 
North pass, East pass (the business pass), South 
two Diamonds, West double. The first double by 
West was informatory, but the second was distinctly 
business and indicated that West was prepared to 
set South’s Diamonds severely. South probably has 
jumped from. the frying pan into the fire, and for 
East to treat West’s second double as informatory 
and take it out would be most unfortunate—for 
East and West, but sweetly welcome to North and 
South. 


A business pass of a doubled No Trump often is justified; 
but a business pass of a suit-bid rarely is. 


The business pass is a valuable declaration when 
the passer is strong and his partner has doubled a 
bid of one No Trump. In such case, the doubler has 
shown great strength in the declaration that he has 
doubled; probably he has a better No Trump than 
the bidder and, with strength in the answering hand, 
the No Trump is sandwiched between two strong 
hands and apt to be defeated badly. Under such 
conditions, a business pass which may produce 
hundreds is popular with experts; but there is no 
excuse for a pass with weakness, the greater the 
weakness the more important the take-out. 

An entirely different situation obtains, however, 
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when a suit-bid of one has been doubled and the 
partner of the doubler has length in that suit and in 
no other. When the partner holds five cards of the 
doubled suit, there may be a natural inclination to 
permit the double to stand; the thought being that 
the hand—otherwise worthless—may be of value 
against the doubled trump, and that the contract 
may be defeated. This, however, is not a sound 
conclusion. The doubler may be absolutely void of 
the suit, and a business pass may show the situation 
to the Declarer and enable him to fulfil his contract 
—or even make game. 

The two kinds of informatory double should be 
distinguished clearly: doubling a No Trump shows 
strength in the declaration doubled; the suit double 
generally denies such strength. 


SECTION V 
DENIALS AND TAKE-OUTS 


Ace-x, King-x, x-x-x or greater strength is normal sup- 
port for partner’s suit; Queen-x is borderline; 
anything weaker is not normal support. 


The normal support doctrine was not understood 
or regarded as important in the old days; now nor- 
mal support is known to be essential to justify a 
raise of partner’s suit-bid of one after an inter- 
vening overcall, and lack of it a reason for denial. 
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Many contracts fail because four or more trumps 
are held in one adverse hand. When the Closed 
Hand and Dummy have a total of only seven trumps, 
the chances favor an uneven distribution of the six 
adverse trumps; in other words, one adversary 
probably will have four or more. But when the 
Closed Hand and Dummy have a total of eight 
trumps, the odds are against finding either adversary 
with four. For this reason the assisting partner 
should have at least three in the suit if he is to raise 
a suit-bid from one to two—or, having only two, 
one of them should be Ace or King. 

if the original bidder, without a raise from hie 
partner, should rebid his suit; or if he start by bid- 
ding more than one of it, normal support is net es- 
sential for partner’s raise. In other werds, raising 
from two to three is permissible without normal 
support provided the raiser has other strength; but 
an assisting raise from one to two without such nor- 
mal support is not sound Bridge no matter what 
other strength the raiser may have. 

A player not only should decline to assist his 
partner when without normal support, but when 
the intervening adversary passes, the lack of support 
should be shown by a denial when the partner has 
enough strength elsewhere to warrant a denial bid. 
It is not difficult to remember that three or more 
cards of partner’s suit, or two cards of which one is 
Ace or King, constitutes normal support; and that 
any two cards smaller than Queen, or any singleton 
(even an Ace), falls below the requirement. But a 
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few illustrative examples are needed to show when 
Queen-x may be regarded as normal, and when not. 


(1) om (2) (3) 
@ Q-x @ Q-x @ Q-x 
y A-J-x-x Y x-x-x Y xX-x-x 
© K-Q-x © A-J-9-x-x © A-K-J-x-x 
& Q-10-x-x, & X-X-x dg X-X-X 


South deals and bids one Spade, West passes: 
What should North declare, holding hands 1, 2 and 
3? 

With hand No. 1, North should bid one No Trump. 
His hand is so strong, and so well adapted to No 
Trump, that he should overcall Spades even if his 
Spade support, instead of being borderline, were 
Ace-x or King-x. 

With hand No. 2, a denial by a Diamond bid 
would be the correct declaration if the Spades were 
x-x; but it must be remembered that denial shows 
not only strength elsewhere in the hand, but also 
weakness in the suit denied. North would not be 
anxious to make a bid as it would rather over- 
advertise his strength; and when such a dubious bid 
would be required, Queen-x may be considered 
normal support and the denial omitted. 

With hand No. 8, a denial should be made because 
the Diamonds are so strong. Showing them is apt 
to be advantageous. 
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@ Q-x @ Q-x @ Q-x 

Y 7T-6-3-2 Y Xx-x Y K-J-x 

© A-K-Q © A-K-Q-x-x-x © A-K-Q-x 
de A-x-x-x & A-x-x & A-x-x-x 


South deals and bids one Spade, West bids two 
Hearts: What should North declare, holding hands 
4, 5 and 6? 

The strength of hand No. 4 justifies an assist and 
North should look upon his Queen-x as normal 
support and bid two Spades. The absence of a 
Heart stopper precludes a No Trump, and bidding 
the 3-card Diamond suit should not be considered 
in spite of its strength. | 

In hand No. 5, three Diamonds would be perich 
than two Spades; the Diamond strength is so great 
that it is important to show it. 

Two No Trumps should be called with hand No. 
6. Partner has bid Spades and, with two stoppers 
in the adverse Heart suit, No Trump is apt to be the 
most productive declaration. 


(a) Without normal support, and without other strength, 
do not take out; (b) without normal support and 
with other strength, deny; (c) with normal sup- 
port and other strength, take out a Minor but not 
a Major. 


The above pointer can best be explained by 
illustration. 
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(1) (2) (3) 
@ X-X-X @ X-x & X-X 
@ A-x-x Y J-10-x-x yY A-Q-J-x 
© X-X-X © Q-10-x © X-X-K 
& K-Q-x-x & Q-J-9-x & A-Q-x-x 


These three hands are supposed to be held by 
North, South having dealt and bid one Spade. 
The questions in each hand are: What should North 
do if West bid two Diamonds, and what if West pass? 

In No. 1, in the event of the bid by West, North 
should assist South’s Spades because the hand con- 
tains the requisites for a raise. If West pass, North 
should pass. Having normal support for his part- 
ner’s Major bid, he should not change it. 

In No. 2, North has less side strength than in 
No. 1 and lacks normal support for the Spade suit. 
If West bid two Diamonds, North should pass; he 
should not assist. If West pass, North should deny 
Spades by bidding one No Trump. 

In No. 3, lack of normal support in the partner’s 
suit makes an assist by North inadvisable if West bid, 
and a denial imperative if West pass. After a pass, 
North should bid two Hearts or one No Trump (op- 
tional); after a two-Diamond bid, two Hearts. 

It is very usual for a partnership to hold hands 
which, combined, do not contain a game at No 
Trump, but which will produce exactly ten tricks 
with their best suit the trump. Such hands obvi- 
ously contain a Major game only; not a Minor 
which requires eleven tricks. Therefore with normal 
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support partner’s Major bid should not be changed 
unless the holding is of an exceptional character; 
but the same doctrine does not apply to a Minor 
bid, because it is not so apt to be a game-goer. 
Even with more than normal support for the Minor, 
it seldom has the best chance for game and generally 
the partner should bid another suit or No Trump. 
To illustrate this, let us suppose that North holds: 


Suit 1 A-10-x-x 


eS oS 6 
“3 A-x-x 
<< 4) x-X-X 


If Suit 1 be a Major which South has bid initially 
and West has passed, North should not give the 
slightest consideration to a No Trump, regardless of 
his three Aces. Why risk an unstopped suit? He 
should either pass or jump. (By “jump” I mean 
raise the partner’s bid when the intervening adver- 
sary has passed.) If, after South’s bid of Suit 1 
(that suit being a Major), West should bid Suits 2 
or 3 which are stopped once, North should even more 
surely assist South’s Major, not bid No Trump. 

If Suit 1 be a Minor and South bid it, North 
should bid No Trump if West pass or bid Suit 2 or 
8. Only if West bid Suit 4 should the partner’s 
Minor be assisted. 


After once refusing to deny partner’s Major bid, a bid 
of another suit is not a denial. 
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& 4-3-2 

y A-K-J-9-8 
Ok 

& A-J-8-7 


_ North holds the above hand; South deals and bids 
one Spade; West passes. North should not bid 
his Hearts as that would deny his normal Spade 
support (three cards); the singleton Diamond 
precludes No Trump; so North passes. 

East finishes the first round by bidding two 
Diamonds; South and West pass; North now bids 
two Hearts without any fear of being misunderstood. 
His pass on the first round meant either normal 
Spade support or general weakness, his bid on the 
second eliminated the possibility of its having been 
weakness and announced Heart length and strength 
in addition to normal Spade support. 

Whatever East may do now, South’s eyes are 
open and he has a valuable option between Hearts 
and Spades. 


A false denial sometimes is justified even when holding 
normal support. 


Normal support for partner’s suit being three or 
more cards of it, or two cards of which one is Ace or 
King; it ordinarily is bad bidding to take out his 
Major bid when holding normal support for it. 
Sometimes, however, such a take-out is wise. 
Should South deal and bid one Spade, and West 
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pass; what should North declare with the following 
three hands? 


(1) (2) (8) 


g X-X-X @ X-X-x @& X-X-X-x 

yY A-K-J-x-x @Y A-K-J-x-x-x 9 A-K-J-x-x-x 
© xX © x © None 

& A-J-x-x & A-J-x & A-J-x 


1. Pass. To bid two Hearts is tempting; but the 
suit has not the length to justify a false denial of 
normal support for South’s Spades. South might 
not rebid Spades after North had denied them, and 
yet the combined hands might have a game with 
Spades and not with Hearts. The short Diamonds 
make it probable that North will be forced to ruff 
that suit early; and it is better to ruff from Dummy 
than from the Closed Hand. After once passing, 
North should bid Hearts if either adversary overcalls 
and South does not rebid Spades. 

2. Two Hearts. A close question, but with the 
other Major a 6-carder headed by Ace-King-Jack, a 
false denial is justified even with the normal support 
of three small Spades. It is possible that the open- 
ing bid has been made with a 4-card suit. 

3, Pass. Although the Heart suit is identical 
with No. 2, the fourth Spade (more than normal 
support) makes denying inadvisable. Even if South 
have only four Spades, the hand must work satis- 
factorily with that suit the trump. 

Again South bids a Spade and West passes; what 
should North do with these two hands? 
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@ K-x @ K-x 

y A-K-J-x gy A-K-x-x 
© X-x © K-J-x 
& A-J-x-x-x dg A-J-x-x 


4, Pass. King and one is normal support. The 
weak Diamonds should preclude any thought of No 
Trump, and a shift to a 4-card Heart suit would be 
unwise; so would overcalling with the 5-card Club 
suit, as that not only would deny Spades but also 
would announce “Nothing but Clubs here.” 

5. One No Trump. In spite of the normal Spade 
support, the great strength in all three remaining 
suits and the ideal No Trump distribution plainly 
point to No Trump as the best declaration. 


A Major take-out of your partner’s No Trump should be 
made with length and strength. 


No Auction Bridge topic has caused more discus- 
sion or created more misunderstandings between 
partners, than the question of whether and when the 
partner of a No Trump bidder should take out by 
bidding two of a suit. There is no blanket rule to 
cover this vitally important subject. To say, 
“ Always take out your partner’s No Trump with a 
5-card suit,’ or—what is even worse—“ Always take 
out your partner’s No Trump with your longest 
suit,”’ would be as ridiculous as to say, “ Never over- 
call your partner’s No Trump.” Such broad advice 
is apt to work badly more often than it works well; 
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the bidder should follow a system which will produce 
winning results in the long run. No system will 
prove a winner in every case, but long experience 
has shown that the system I advocate will produce 
more satisfactory results than any other. 

All take-out theories are, or should be, premised 
upon the assumption that the first and paramount 
object of the Bridge player is winning the game. 
Of course partial scores are not to be scorned when 
game is impossible, and it is important to minimize 
loss when a loss has to be faced; but the accom- 
plishment of these things does not compare in 
importance with making the game whenever game 
is possible. 

Suppose South bids No Trump, West passes and 
North holds either of the following hands: 


@ A-Q-x-x-x @ A-K-J-x-x 
yY K-x-x QY X-x-x 

© A-x-x } X-X-x 

fe X-X de X-X 


There is no way for North to tell whether the 
combined hands will work better at No Trump or at 
Spades. It may be that game can be made with 
either, or with one and not with the other. Reliable 
statistics prove that under such conditions there are 
as many cases of No Trump games as of Spades 
games; and some have, therefore, contended that, as 
the shift is as likely to be for the worse as for the 
better, there is no benefit in taking out. The answer 
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to this is that a player with a strong hand, sitting 
opposite a No Trump, should not be satisfied with 
fifty per cent success; he should make game prac- 
tically every time by overcalling with the Major, 
thus giving partner the option between that and 
No Trump. The take-out guarantees help for the 
No Trump either in the Major, or on the side, or 
both; and the No Trumper should rebid the No 
Trump if he do not like the Major—a bid he would 
not dare to make if the take-out might have been 
made with weakness. 


Do not take out your partner’s No Trump with Major 
suit weakness; nor with a 4-card suit unless excep. 
tionally strong. 

A 4-card Major, to furnish a good take-out, must 
be backed by -some side strength unless it consists 
of four honors, or the hand contains a blank suit or 
weak singleton. A take-out with an unassisted weak 
suit of any usual length is objectionable because, if 
the take-out may be a weak bid, the No Trumper 
will not dare to rebid; and in many cases it is essen- 
_ tial for game-getting purposes that he do so. With 
no strength on the side, the weakest hand with which 
a No Trump should be taken out with a Major suit 
is King-Queen-x-x-x. 


(1) (2) 


@ Q-J-x-x-x & Q-J-x-x-x 
Y X-X-X Y K-x-x 

© X-X-x © A-x-x 

& X-X  Q-x 
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(3) (4) 
@ A-K-J-x @ A-K-J-x 
Q A-x-x-x y A-x-x 
© K-x-x-x © K-x-x 
& J & J-x-x 


With No. 1 the take-out should not be made, as a 
No Trump rebid might cause disaster; but with 
No. 2 the side strength amply protects in the event 
of the rebid. 

Nos. 3 and 4 illustrate the problem of taking out 
with a 4-card suit. In both, the take-out strength 
is sufficient; in No. 3, the singleton Club makes a 
Spade take-out wise, while in No. 4 the excellent 
distribution makes it wiser to pass partner’s No 
Trump. 


When the partner of a No Trump bidder holds a strong 
Major two-suiter, he should take out with the 
stronger suit. 


Suppose South deals and bids one No Trump, and 
West passes: What should North do with the fol 
lowing hand? 

@ A-10-x-x-x 
Y K-Q-10-x-x 
® X-x 

hh X 


He should bid two Hearts and if South bid two No 
Trumps, North should bid three Spades. 
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If a Dealer held this hand, he would open the bid- 
ding with one Spade, it being the higher-valued of his 
two Major suits of equal length and nearly equal 
strength; this he should do in conformity with 
the practice of bidding two-suiters so as to give the 
partner the opportunity to choose later between the 
two without increasing the size of the contract. 
But after the partner has bid No Trump, the take- 
out with a Major two-suiter should be made with 
the stronger suit, regardless of whether it be the 
higher-valued. 

The take-out is apt to stand and it is advisable to 
have the contract in the stronger suit; when it does 
not stand, it will be because South, not liking the 
take-out suit, has accepted the invitation always 
given by a Major take-out, and has rebid the No 
Trump. South’s original No Trump bid showed at 
least three suits stopped and his second No Trump 
showed that his weak suit was the one first named 
by North; therefore, South having already denied 
North’s first selection, cannot possibly prefer it to 
his second. So there is no reason why the partner of - 
a No Trumper should first name the higher-valued of 
two Major suits, ana every reason why he should name 
the stronger. 


At a love score, a Minor take-out of partner’s No Trump 
shows weakness. 


When to take out partner’s uncontested No Trump 
with a Minor is a subject on which there are many 
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opinions in expert circles. It is quite complicated, 
but an outline of the main points follows. 

When there is a score, no matter how small, a 
Minor suit is as valuable as a Major at a love score, 
and consequently should be treated accordingly; 
that is, the Major take-out rules would hold good. 
When there is no score, I think a two take-out in a 
Minor should show weakness; and I do not believe 
in taking out with Minor suit strength unless the 
holding is so strong that it justifies a bid of three, 
thus announcing to the partner that it is a strength 
take-out which warrants forcing the partner to bid 
three No Trumps if he have the other three suits 
safely protected. 

Among those who believe in using the Minor two- 
bid as a weakness take-out or “rescue,” there is 
some difference of opinion as to when it should be 
applied. Some use it invariably when they have 
the opportunity; but even when it is understood to 
be a rescue, and the No Trump bidder derives accu- 
rate information from it, I do not consider a rescue 
obligatory with every 5-card Minor and a worthless 
hand—far from it. There are more of such hands 
with which I would pass than with which I would 
rescue; but when I do bid two of a Minor over part- 
ner’s unopposed No Trump at a love score, my 
announcement is: “No tricks in this hand to help a 
No Trump.” Playing with that convention makes 
possible many important bids which would be 
barred to the Minor-strength shower. With hold- 
ings like the following, which I would bid, the Minor- . 
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strength shower would have to pass, as to bid would 
be most deceptive. 


@ None @ J-x 

Q X-X-x Y x-x 

& 10-x-x-x-x © J-10-x-x-x-x 
& 10-xX-x-x-x @ X-X-X 


Of course there are hands with which the partner 
of a No Trumper would like to be able, by a bid of 
two, to show Minor strength; but my experience has 
demonstrated that there are comparatively few with 
which the strength-showing is important enough to 
warrant letting it impair the usefulness of a uniform 
weakness convention. The weakness take-out in 
the Minor has successfully stood the test of years, 
and it is earnestly recommended as being more 
simple, satisfactory and profitable than any other 
system. 


With compensating side strength, take out with a weak 
Major suit. 


To visualize the amount of strength required for 
the take-out hand let us examine four illustrative 
hands. 


(1) (2) 
@ K-Q-x-x-x @ K-J-x-x-x 
Y X-K-x Y X-X-x 
© X-x © X-x 
@ X-X-X @& X-X-X 
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@ K-10-x-x-x @ J-10-x-x-x 
QY X-X-x yY A-x-x 

© Q-10 © x 

& A-J-10 & A-J-10-x 


No. 1 is the deadline minimum with which a Major 
take-out should be made, and is weaker than the 
standard set by our most conservative players. 
If the Spades were King-Queen-Ten-x-x, the take- 
out would be much safer; but even with the hand as 
given, Dummy, in the event of a No Trump rebid, 
probably could take care of the Spades. If the No 
Trumper, satisfied with the take-out, permit it to 
stand, hand No. 1 may have sufficient strength to 
make a game in Spades which would not be possible 
at No Trump. If hand No. 1 were in any way 
stronger (e. g., if it contained a side card of any value, 
or the Jack of Spades), there would be no difference 
of opinion regarding the advisability of the take-out. 
As it stands, it is admittedly close; but the take-out 
is recommended. 

No. 2 has no help outside of the Spades if the No 
Trump bidder, not liking the take-out, should rebid 
the No Trump. The King-Jack-x-x-x of Spades 
might stop that suit, but would not produce many 
tricks for a No Trump weak in Spades; so two No 
Trumps might result most disastrously. A game 
at Spades but not at No Trump is improbable; the 
hand should be passed. 

No. 3 is a hand with which two Spades should be 
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bid. While the Spades are weaker than in No. 2, 
the Diamond and Club strength is sufficient to help 
the No Trump bidder materially if he rebid his 
original declaration after the two Spades. In that 
case the Spade suit might work badly; but the hand 
as a whole has such strength that the chance that a 
catastrophe would result from two No Trumps is 
most remote. This hand readily might produce a 
Spade—but not a No Trump—game. 

No. 4 for much the same reasons given in No. 3 
should be bid. This hand also has a worthless single- 
ton as an additional take-out reason; but even if the 
small Club were a Diamond—so that the hand did 
not contain a singleton—a two-Spade take-out would 
be sound. 


Do not assist your partner’s bid when you lack the 
required strength, nor fail to assist when you have 
Tt. 


Many who can pass a rigid examination upon the 
strength required for an original bid, are hazy when 
asked what strength is necessary to justify an assist; 
4.€., a raise of partner’s original bid after an inter- 
vening adverse bid. Three classes of errors are 
made: 

1. Assisting with hands which lack some essential 
element of assisting strength. 

2. Passing when an assist should be made. 

3. Bidding some other suit or No Trump with 
hands which should assist. 

The personal characteristics of players are much 
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in evidence in this situation; the selfish player always 
can dig up some “reason” for making his own 
declaration instead of assisting his partner; the 
confiding soul will assist, and the timid one will 
pass when he should bid his own suit or No Trump. 

To raise a partner’s overcalled No Trump from 
one to two requires three features: (a) at least one 
sure stopper in the adverse suit; (0b) at least one 
other trick; (c) reasonable expectancy of additional 
tricks. When there are two tricks in the adverse 
suit (a), the “other trick” (6) is not indispensable. 

A player who is considering whether to raise his 

partner’s No Trump or suit-bid from one to two- 
should appreciate that it requires more strength to 
advance it from one to two, than it does from two 
to three. , 
- Item (c) above reads “reasonable expectancy” of 
additional tricks. I have known reasonable ex- 
pectancy, like charity, to cover a multitude of sins; 
yet the words mean just what they imply. 

After a No Trump bid by South and a two-Spade 
overcall by West, should North pass or go to two No 
Trumps with each of the following hands? Each 
hand has the adverse Spades stopped and a trick in 
another suit; the question is, has each hand “rea- 
sonable expectancy”? 

(1) (2) (3) 


@ K-x-x @ K-x-x @ K-x-x 
Y X-X-x Y x-x Y A-J-x 
® X-K-X-X } Q-J-x-x-x © X-X-x 
& A-x-x & A-x-x & J-10-x-x 
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The holder of No. 1 should pass. He has a trick 
in Clubs and a stopper of the adverse Spade suit; 
but to expect that the hand would prove of further 
service would be unreasonable. The only possi- 
bility would be that the fourth Diamond would 
become a thirteener that could be cashed and that 
is much too remote to consider. 

In No. 2, two No Trumps should be bid. It is 
reasonable to expect additional tricks from the 
Diamonds. 

In No. 8, two No Trumps should be bid. The two 
Jacks and four Clubs constitute a reasonable ex- 
pectancy of at least one trick in addition to the one 
Spade and one Heart. 


Do not assist your partner’s suit from one to two unless 
you have normal support in the suit, plus two prob- 
able tricks. 


The question of assisting partner’s suit-bid is more 
complicated than the assist of partner’s No Trump 
bid, but in one particular it is similar. The raise 
can be made from two to eS with less strength 
than from one to two. 

To raise from one to two, the raising hand should 
contain normal support and two probable tricks. 

A “probable trick” for the purpose of assisting 
means an Ace, King or Queen of partner’s suit; a 
side Ace or King-Queen; a side King protected with 
small cards when the adverse bid has been made on 
the right of the assister; a blank suit or singleton, 
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provided the hand contains trumps for ruffing. A 
side Ace-King would be two probable tricks and there 
are other elements of strength which are not the 
equivalent of a trick unless two or more of them are 
held; such as a side Queen in addition to the Ace of 
that suit (the Queen in Ace-Queen); a Queen-Jack-x 
suit; more than three small trumps; a 2-card suit 
with trumps for ruffing. (The last named is a much 
less dependable element than any one of the other 
three.) 

South having dealt and bid one Heart, and West 
having overcalled with two Clubs, North’s proper 
declarations with the three following hands are 
shown below. 


(1) (2) (3) 


@ Q-x-x @ A-x-x @ A-x-x-x 
QY X-X-x Y X-X-x Y X-x 

& A-X-x-x } A-X-x-x } A-x-x-x 
& X-X-X de X-X-X de X-X-X 


No.1. Pass. Normal support (three Hearts) and 
- one trick (Diamond Ace). The Spade Queen, how- 
ever, does not constitute the needed second trick. 
No. 2 should assist; the hand has the exact raising 
requirement—three Hearts and two side Aces. 
No. 3 should not assist; the hand has two side 
tricks, but lacks normal support in Hearts. 


Jump partner’s No Trump to two when you have strength 
but no sound Major take-out; and desire to shut out 
a bid from Fourth Hand. 
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Raising partner’s uncontested bid is called “ jump- 
ing.” It frequently happens that the partner of an 
original No Trumper, far from wishing to change the 
declaration, is more than satisfied with it. In that 
event, it is sound bidding for Third Hand to jump 
Dealer’s No Trump from one to two on the first 
round (except when he has a Major take-out), when- 
ever he has three or four high cards to help the No 
Trump. This jump often shuts out a game-saving 
lead-directing bid from Fourth Hand. 


(1) ) (2) 
@ X-X-X @ A-Q-10-x 
QY A-x-x y A-x-x 
© Q-x-x © Q-x-x 
& A-Q-10-x & X-X-X 


Both the above are supposed to be the hands of 
North, South having bid one No Trump and West 
having passed. 

No. 1 is clearly of the No Trump type; there is no 
suit in it to think of but Clubs, and to make eleven 
tricks with a 4-card Minor is a very remote possi- 
bility with any hand which could not make three 
No Trumps. A lead-directing bid by East, however, 
might suggest to West an opening lead of the only 
suit which would injure the prospects of No Trump 
play; the long odds being that without such bid, 
West would not open that suit. Consequently 
North should jump to two No Trumps. 

With hand No. 2, although the high cards are the 
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same in number as in No. 1, their main strength is 
in a Major suit instead of a Minor. A Major take- 
out is always to be considered, but it would not be 
wise to bid two Spades with only four of the suit 
and a hand which seemingly has a No Trump dis- 
tribution; South, with three Spades, might pass 
and there might be game at No Trump and not at 
Spades. But there is always the more remote chance, 
with such Major strength, that there may be game 
in the Major and not at No Trump, as the adver- 
saries may have a suit which they could establish 
and run. If so, it is advisable to give them a chance 
to show what it is, and so North should pass. If 
East bid, and South pass on the second round, 
North should bid two Spades; the first-round pass 
coupled with a second-round bid clearly earmarking 
North with a 4-card Spade suit. 


SECTION VI 
LATER BIDS 


A following bid does not guarantee two quick tricks, 
but it does show more than one quick trick. 

A following bid is the first bid made after an 
original adverse bid (e.g., a bid by Second Hand 
after a bid by Dealer, or a bid by Third Hand after 
a pass by Dealer and a bid by Second Hand). 

There are many cases in which it is obvious to 
Second Hand that he should double or should bid 
his own strong suit after a bid by Dealer; but there 
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are many more cases in which Second Hand, holding 
far from a bust, has neither the strength to justify 
a double nora suit strong enough for an original bid 
had the Dealer passed. 

The following examples illustrate this situation: 


(1) (2) 
o@ X-x @ X-X 
Y K-J-9-x-x Y A-J-x-x-x 
© Q-x-x © Q-x-x 
& X-X-X @& X-X-X 


With No. 1, after a bid of one Spade by South, 
West should pass; with No. 2, he should bid two 
Hearts. 

West is justified in making a following bid with 
less high-card strength than is required for an initial 
bid. It may be his last opportunity to bid and he 
should not pass with a holding which a partner, not 
strong enough to bid himself, may supplement suf- 
ficiently to force the adversaries to an uncomfortably 
high declaration. With neither of the hands given 
above should West have bid had South passed; 
but a following bid is different. It does not guar- 
antee the two quick tricks expected of an initial 
suit-bidder, but it does announce one quick trick 
plus. The “plus” may bea King or a Queen-Jack, 
or any other trick possibility. As a “quick trick” 
means Ace or King-Queen, it will be seen that No. 2 
has one quick trick, plus additional strength; but 
No. 1 cannot be credited with even one quick trick. 

A following bid, being made after an adverse bid, 
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is exposed to one danger which does not threaten 
an original bid. The double of an original bid will 
almost surely be taken out by the partner of the 
doubler because the double is informatory; but the 
double of a following bid, if made by the next adver- 
sary, will not be taken out because the double would 
be for business, the partner of the doubler having 
bid. It is not wise, therefore, to make a following 
bid unless the high-card strength is up to the mod- 
erate requirements above named. 


When sitting over a No Trump, do not bid a suit unless 
you hold a hand which is within two tricks of game; 
but double when you hold the doubling strength 
and distribution. 


When the bidding is opened with one No Trump 
and the player on the left has considerable strength, 
he has a most interesting question to determine. 
Should he double informatorily to draw a helpful 
bid from his partner? Should he bid his strongest 
suit to show where his strength lies? Should he | 
take the bull by the horns and bid two No Trumps? 
Or should he pass and await developments, hoping 
by his position as initial] leader to save the game if, 
as is probable, the one No Trump becomes the 
contract? 

When Second Hand’s strength is well distributed 
so that, while he has no long strong suit to open 
against the No Trump, he is prepared to help any 
suit his partner may name, he should double. The 
double is apt to work well when made with at least 
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five high cards which are likely to take tricks; but 
with hands containing two good 4-card Majors, the 
doubling requirement may be slightly shaded. With 
less than eight sure tricks, the double is better than 
bidding two No Trumps. 

As between a suit two-bid and a pass, there is no 
universal rule to be applied; a pass sometimes is 
unsound and cowardly. There are hands with 
which a No Trump should be overcalled by a suit; 
others with a strong suit, with which a pass is the 
only sound declaration. Many more errors are 
made by bidding a suit with hands which should be 
passed than by passing with hands which should 
be bid. The suit should not be bid unless there is a 
reasonable chance of game, and in determining 
whether 2 reasonable chance exists, it would be 
carrying optimism too far to expect more than two 
tricks from the partner. It is generally more 
profitable to defeat a No Trump than to make a 
score of less than game. 

The most amateurish error.that the Bridge table 
witnesses is the bidding of a Minor suit, like Clubs 
in the following hand, over an original No Trump. 

& X-x 

VY X-x 

) A-x-x 

&@ A-K-Q-J-x-x 

The defeat of the No Trump by at least fifty points 
is practically assured; a game at Clubs most im- 
probable. The Club bid would be equivalent to 
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saying: ‘‘My dear opponent, you are on the wrong 
track; you cannot go game at No Trump, so I am 
trying to set you straight by pointing out your 
danger; I advise you to shift to a suit.” 

To illustrate the proper procedure by the player 
who sits on Dealer’s left, we will take two hands: 


(1) (2) 
@ A-10-2 @ A-J-7-2 
y A-J-7 Y A-K-Q-4-3 
© A-K-6-4 © 10-5-2 
& 8-5-3 @ 8 


After an initial bid of one Heart by South (Dealer), 
West, holding hand No. 1, would bid one No Trump. 
It is rarely wise to bid No Trump over an adverse 
suit without two stoppers in that suit; in this case 
the Hearts—to a practical certainty—being stopped 
twice, No Trump presents more attractive proba- 
bilities than a double. But if West held hand No. 
2, he should pass South’s Heart bid which (if sound) 
must have been made on a long Jack-Ten suit with 
at least three quick side tricks. Against such ad- 
verse strength, West cannot hope to obtain satis- 
factory results by making a bid; but by passing he 
is sure to save game, and may be able to defeat the 
contract. 

Should South bid one Spade initially, West would 
' double with hand No. 1, bid two Hearts with No. 2. 
It is inadvisable to bid No Trump over an adverse 
suit with but one stopper in that suit; when that 
stopper is taken out, unless eight consecutive tricks 
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can be won; the adversaries are apt to win a total 
of five tricks and save game. With a hand like 
No. 1, West might better double and try for game at 
partner’s best suit. That West, holding hand No. 2, 
should bid two Hearts over South’s one Spade, 
‘should be self evident. 

Should South bid one No Trump initially, West 
should double with hand No. 1, should pass with 
hand No. 2. West would need eight sure tricks to 
bid two No Trumps over South’s one No Trump, 
but an informatory double by West is justified if he 
hold five high cards. Hand No. 1 falls very short of 
eight tricks, but it has the five high cards and two 
of them are Aces. No. 2 is not within two tricks of 
game at Hearts with a No Trump bid against it; 
while the game probably can be saved and the No 
Trump may be defeated. So a pass is sound; but 
if West had a score it might be different. 


SEecTION VII 
THE DUMMY 

With King-Jack in Dummy and no high card of the suit 
in: the Closed Hand, play Jack when there is a 
trump, King at No Trump. ’ 

An inexperienced Bridge player is apt to wonder 
why with the’same cards in Dummy and in Closed 
Hand respectively, and with the same small card led, 
the play should depend upon whether there is a 
trump or not; the answer is that the leader opens 
his hand very. differently against the two classes 
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of contract, and it is to meet this difference that the 
Declarer varies his play. . 

Against a No Trump the opening is a small card 
from a long suit headed by Ace; but against a trump 
declaration, the Ace is the accepted and conven- 
tional opening. This does not mean that an Ace-suit 
should be led against a trump declaration every time 
the leader has such a suit; but it does mean that 
rarely, if ever, should he lead small from a suit 
headed by an Ace. Knowing this, the Declarer 
shapes his play accordingly. If at No Trump a 
Deuce be led and he have King-Jack in Dummy, with 
no winning card of the suit in Closed Hand, the 
Dummy play is little better than a guess, as the 
leader may have opened an Ace-suit or a Queen-suit; 
there is a slightly greater chance, however, that the 
lead has been from an Ace-suit and therefore the 
King should be played. But playing a trump con- 
tract, the lead is not from the Ace, and the Jack is 
the card for Dummy to play; the lead is apt to be 
from the Queen, and when it is, the play of the Jack 
makes a trick in the suit. 


King-x, Queen-x, Jack-x and Ten-x in Dummy present 
a problem. 

If Dummy have three or more cards of the suit 
originally led, it is generally easy to decide which 
should be played; but when Dummy holds only 
two, and one is an honor, a problem is apt to present 
itself. The player who guesses or follows a hunch, 
is bound to be playing a part of the time with the 
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odds against him; the player who is acquainted with 
the odds and probabilities, does not resort to guesses 
and is not troubled with hunches, but plays the card 
which produces the better mathematical chance. 

It is obvious that in determining which card to 
play, the holding of the Closed Hand is the main 
factor. When Dummy has King-x and Closed Hand 
Ace-Jack-x, King-x in Dummy is not a problem 
because, by playing small from Dummy, three tricks 
must be made in the suit, regardless of the location 
of the Queen. But if Declarer should blindly follow 
arule to play King from King and one, he would take 
only two tricks in the suit if the Queen were in the 
leader’s hand, and the second lead of the suit were 
made from any other hand. 

With King-x in Dummy, and no high card in that suit 
in Closed Hand, play the King on a small-card lead 
at No Trump. 


@ X-X-X 
Y A-x-x-x 
© K-x 
& Q-9-x-x 


E 


(Closed Hand) 
Sours 
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The contract is No Trump and West has led the 
Six of Diamonds. Three questions: (1) What should 
Dummy play on trick 1? (2) If Dummy win trick 
1 with the King, what should he lead to trick 2?. 
(3) If Dummy lead the Queen of Clubs to trick 2, 
and East play low, what should South play? 

(1) The King of Diamonds should be played on 
the first trick because it is the only chance for the 
Declarer to take a trick in that suit. West cannot 
have held Queen-Jack-Ten or he would have lead 
the Queen. Therefore, if East holds the Ace, he 
also must hold one of the other honors, and conse- 
quently will finesse; so the King is worthless with 
the Ace in the East Hand. Consequently there is 
everything to gain and nothing to lose by playing 
the King on the chance that West holds the Ace. 

(2) Supposing the King of Dianionds be played 
and win, South can see that no more Diamond tricks 
can be taken, and that only one Heart trick is 
assured. Another Heart trick might be made if the 
King of Hearts were held by East, but trying for it 
would give the adversaries the lead and enable them 
to run the remaining Diamonds. Declarer should 
try to win the next eight tricks; to do this, he must 
take four Clubs and three Spades in addition to the 
Ace of Hearts. The Club suit must be finessed, so 
the Queen of Clubs should be led to trick 2. 

(8) Declarer should play his Clubs on the as- 
sumption that East holds the King and should try 
to capture it even if guarded by three small cards. 
If East play low on trick 2, South should play the 
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Jack or Ten, retaining the Eight to duck under 
Dummy’s Nine, which should be led to trick 3 if the 
Queen win trick 2. If East play low on trick 3 and 
the Nine win, Dummy continues with a small Club 
and South wins tricks 4 and 5. 


With the contract No Trump and a small card led, 
Dummy holding Queen-x of the suit led should play 
the Queen unlesscontents of Closed Hand make that 
play inadvisable. 

As the opening lead against a trump contract is 
apt to be a high card, rendering the Dummy play 
obvious or a matter of indifference; and as the Queen 
always will be played from Queen-x in Dummy on a 
low lead at No Trump when Closed Hand holds no 
card higher than a Nine, our study is confined to 
No Trump contracts, low initial leads, and Closed - 
Hands headed by Jack or higher. 

With Queen-x of the adverse suit in Dummy op- 
posite Jack-x-x in Closed Hand, only one trick can 
be won; and that trick should be ensured by playing 
small on the first round. The lead may have been 
made from some such combination as Ace-Ten-x-x-x, 
with King in Third Hand. If Dummy play small, 
it is obvious that the Declarer must make one trick 
in the suit; but if Dummy play the Queen, Third 
Hand would win with the King, return the suit 
through Closed Hand’s Jack-x, and the original 
leader with Ace-Ten and two others would capture 
the Jack. 

With King and others in Closed Hand opposite 
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Queen-x in Dummy, the number and size of the 
“others” and the size of the small card led are the 
determining factors. 

When Closed Hand holds Ace and one or Ace and 
two small, the card next to the Ace in the Closed 
Hand not being higher than the Nine, the Queen 
should be played from Dummy. The lead is more 
apt than not to have been from the King, and when 
so, two tricks can be made by playing the Queen. 
When the lead is not from the King, there is but 
little chance that Dummy’s Queen can be made, as 
probably Third Hand has either the Jack or Ten in 
addition to the King; and if the small card should 
be played from Dummy, Third Hand would finesse. 
Whether Closed Hand has Ace and one small or Ace 
and two small does not affect the situation; the 
Queen should be played from Dummy in either case. 

The idea of playing Queen from Queen-x in 
Dummy on a smal] card led against No Trump, is 
so firmly planted in the minds of many, that they 
fail to appreciate the effect of an extra honor in 
Closed Hand. When Closed Hand has Ace-Ten-x, 
the play of the small card from Dummy ensures the 
making of two tricks in the suit; with the Queen 
played, only one trick may be made. If the Queen 
be played and it be covered by the King, Closed 
Hand probably will take with the Ace, and have left 
the guarded Ten. That Ten will take a trick if the 
next lead of that suit be made from the adverse hand 
on the left; but if it be made from the adverse hand 
on the right, the Ten probably will be captured. 
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By parte Saal, fre tricks Mag be made 

ef the location ef the adresse Ae and Bah. 
bath be in the hand af the Raden, the Tea will fake 
the fist tick and the Ace a ehseqaent TRA Ef 
both he in Third Hand, the Ace will take the Bist 
trick and the Ten the thind trieh. Ifthe Rad be fran 
the King, Third Hand having the Rek, the Ace wil 
take the fing trick and the Tea the tid trie) and 
if the lead be from the ack, Third Hand having the 
King, two tricks are assered for Declare, 


The play fee Rebs 2 Demme 


The play from Jacks in Demy is more Giieakt 
te decide than the play of inex a Qheamsx, When 
Dammy’s highest card is Jack, there are mare high 
eard combinations for the Clesed Hand t held, and 
the cands in the Clesed Hand determine whieh cand 
should be played from Dummy. Whea the Ciesed 
Hand has ne card af valk, t is Immaterial whether 
the Jack ar the small card is played. The Rader 
has net opened small from Ace Ring lee, & 
there is no hope af a trick. As the important Stea- 
tiens eceur in Ne Tramas, that will he asumed te 
be the declaration in what follows. Ft is asemed 
alko that the opening had is a low cand. 

When the Closed Hand has Queemms, the ek 
should net be played from Jack-r became, if the 
small card be played, a trick in the suit is sare: hat 
if the Jack be played, the Third Hand may win with 
the Ace or Ning and return the sult through Queen-x 
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in Closed Hand, with the result that the adversaries 
take every trick in it. 

With Dummy’s Jack-x opposite Ace-x-x in Closed 
Hand the Jack should be played because it is the 
only chanee to get two tricks in the suit; it will pick 
up an extra trick if the lead was from King-Queen. 

When Dummy has Jack-x and Closed Hand 
Ace-Ten-x, the play of Dummy’s small card is al- 
most obvious. If the Jack be played and covered 
by a Third Hand honor, the Declarer, winning the 
first trick, will be left with the guarded Ten, good for 
a second trick if the next lead of that suit be made 
by the adversary on the left, but probably worthless 
if the lead be by the adversary on the right. But if 
the Jack be kept in Dummy and the small card be 
played on the first trick, Declarer must win two 
tricks in that suit, no matter where the adverse high 
eards are located, or from which hand the suit is 
led subsequently. 

When Dummy has Jack-x and Closed Hand Ace- 
King-x, players sometimes slip on a situation which 
cannot be classed as difficult. At No Trump, it is 
well for Declarer to play on the basis that a high 
card of the suit led is in the hand of the leader rather 
than in the Third Hand; in this case it should be 
assumed that the lead was from the Queen. Of 
course it may be that the leader, having no stronger 
long suit, was compelled to open a suit headed by 
the Ten and that Third Hand will have to play the 
Queen, even if a small card be played from Dummy, 
in which case Dummy’s play of the small card will 
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gain a trick; but it is much more probable that the 
shoe is on the other foot, that the leader has opened 
a Queen-suit, and that playing the Jack will take 
three tricks in the suit, whereas playing small would 
limit the Declarer to two. 

With Jack-x-x opposite Ace-King-x, the question 
of whether the Jack or the lowest of the three will 
prove to be the more advantageous play for Dummy, 
is more complicated and doubtful; but even then, 
the Jack generally should be the card selected. The 
size of the small card led may have a material bear- 
ing on Dummy’s play from Jack-x-x. Whenever, by 
the aid of the Rule of Eleven, the Queen can be 
marked in the leader’s hand, the Jack must be a 
sure winner, and obviously it should be played. 


The play from Ten-x or Ten-x-x in Dummy. 


& K-4-3-2 
Y 9-4-3 
} 4-3-2 
& 10-7-3 
NortH 
West (Dummy) 
leads 
&S 


@ A-8-7-5 
y A-8-6 
© A-Q-J 
&@ K-Q-5 
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When the opening lead against a No Trump is a 
small card, it is the leader’s fourth best; conse- 
quently he must have three higher cards in that 
suit. In the above hand there are only three cards 
higher than the card led which are not in the Declar- 
er’s two hands, so the Declarer can be positive that 
the Ten will win the trick. This is merely another 
method of stating the Rule of Eleven, which is that 
a subtraction of the pips on the card led from eleven, 
shows the number of cards of the suit higher than the 
card led which are not in the hand of the leader. 

If the card led had been the Six, Declarer, sub- 
tracting six from eleven and finding the remainder 
to be five, would have known—as he could see in 
his two hands four of the five Clubs higher than the 
Six—that the Third Hand must hold one card higher 
than the Six; but he would not have known which 
one of the four possible cards (Ace, Jack, Nine or 
Hight) it was. Even in that case the Ten should 
be played from Ten-x, and from Ten-x-x; but the 
play from Ten-x-x would not be the cinch that it 
would be with the Eight led. 

Of course when Dummy has Ten-x, the play is 
almost obvious, as the Ten, left solus in the Dummy, 
would not be of any service. If, however, Dummy 
have Ten-x-x the Ten play may result unfortunately. 
When Closed Hand has King-Queen-x, it is possible 
(unless the Eight is the card led) that the Jack is in 
the Third Hand and, with the Ten covered by the 
Jack, the Declarer might be held to one trick in the 
suit, the Ten play costing a trick; and when Closed 
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Hand has Ace-King-x, the play of the Ten from 
Ten-x-x at times results badly because an honor may 
be played by Third Hand, Closed Hand win it, and 
subsequently the original leader, with the other 
honor and the Nine, be able to continue the suit 
advantageously when he could not do so if the Ten 
remained in Dummy. The cases in which the play 
results disadvantageously do not, however, equal in 
number those in which it produces an extra trick. 
The size of the small card led is a material point to be 
considered; the larger that card is, the greater the 
chance that the Ten play will succeed. 


SecTIoNn VIII 


FINESSES 


Declarer should finesse to catch a Queen whenever he 
has less than nine cards of the suit in his two hands; 
with nine or more, he should not take that finesse. 


This pointer must be qualified when conditions 
resulting from the bidding or the previous play indi- 
cate that the finesse should be made or refused—but 
it does not pay to guess or to follow a hunch; the 
thing to do is to follow the mathematical chances. 
With Ace-King-Jack in one hand, or with Ace-King 
in one hand and Jack-Ten in the other, or with one 
of the two top honors in one hand and the other top 
honor and the Jack in the other, the finesse should 
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be tried when the total holding of the suit in the 
two hands is less than nine; but with a total of nine, 
the Ace and King should be led, with the hope that 
the adverse Queen either will be alone or but singly 
guarded. 

The double tenace—Ace-Queen-Ten—presents an- 
other special problem. The question being whether 
to play the Queen or the Ten on the first. trick. 
Again the answer is determined mathematically. 
If Declarer’s two hands contain a total of eight 
cards or fewer, the dcuble finesse (i. e., playing the 
Ten) should be taken; but with a total of nine or 
ten cards, the single finesse (7. e., playing the Queen) 
should be selected. It goes without saying that the 
lead should be toward the hand containing the 
double tenace, and that the play should be suitably 
varied if the Second Hand play an honor. 

The following table summarizes correct finessing 
by the Declarer: 


Torau Carps or 
Sorr 1n DEcLARER’S 


Hoxpina Two Hanps Puar 
Ace-Queen................. DA iret tae ee Ace 
Ace-Queen.............. LOZOL ese re kee Queen 
Ace-King-Jack............ DOr Moree 08 ae, King 
Ace-King-Jack............ S ORdess Wiel) te ears Jack 
Ace-Queen-Ten........... SiG eee ore oh es Queen 
Ace-Queen-Ten........... Sor dess se iF 8s 20 Ten 
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The Ten-Nine opposite King-Jack frequently can be used 
most effectively in finessing. 


As an illustration of the above, look at the follow- 
ing hand; eg 


@ J-7-4 

Y A-8-6-2 

© K-J-T-A 

& J-8 
@ K-9-2 
Y J-10-7-3 
 A-6-3 
& Q-7-3 

@ A-8-6-3 

Y K-Q-5 

© 10-9-8 

& A-10-6 


With South playing a No Trump, the first trick 
should be: Four of Clubs, Eight of Clubs, Queen of 
Clubs, Ace of Clubs; and the question is, how De- 
clarer should plan to play the remainder of the hand. 
Some Declarers would at once attack with the Hearts, 
hoping to run four Heart tricks; but that would be 
very bad play. The lead of a 7-card Ace-King- 
Queen suit (in the two hands) should be postponed 
until the adversaries have established a suit with 
which they will save game if they obtain the lead. 
Until then, Declarer should attempt to make up 
his own suit, knowing that the 7-card Ace-King- 
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Queen suit, if good for four tricks, will stay good; and 
if not good, may become so (as a result of adverse 
discards) if kept in the background. Trick 2 should 
be: South, Ten of Diamonds; West, Queen of Dia- 
monds (this play being made with the hope that 
Kast has the Nine); Dummy, King; and East, Ace. 
(There is no reason for East to hold up; Dummy has 
an entry, and playing the Ace may make a Diamond 
good for West.) Trick 3 East leads Seven of Clubs; 
South, the Six; West, the Nine; Dummy wins with 
the Jack. (Note the difference if Dummy had played 
the Jack on the first trick.) West does not win this 
trick because doing so would leave his Clubs unes- 
. tablished (South is marked with the Ten); but by 
ducking, the Clubs are established and in shape to 
run if East can get the lead. 

The rest is easy. Trick 4, Closed Hand wins with 
the Nine of Diamonds and then leads the Eight; 
Dummy overtakes, cashes the last Diamond, and 
then goes to the Hearts. It may be that a Heart 
discard will have been made, which would produce 
a Heart trick not originally obtainable. 


There is only one way to finesse to catch a King; but 
when finessing to catch a Queen, the finesse fre- 
quently can be taken either way. 


Sometimes when the opportunity to make a Queen 
finesse presents itself, like the King finesse, it can be 
taken in one way only. That would be the case if 
an Ace were opposite a King-Jack or a King opposite 
an Ace-Jack, or when the Ace-King were in one 
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hand; but in either of the first two cases, when 
the Ten is in either hand, the finesse can be taken 
either way; and when in that advantageous position, 
the Declarer should so handle the finesse that if it 
lose—as it has an even chance of doing—the non- 
danger hand, not the danger hand, should be the 
winner. 
Playing a No Trump with South the Declarer: 


@ J-10-6 
yY K-J-6-3 
& A-J-10-4 
& 10-9 


West 
leads 
bd 


@ A-K-4 
yY A-10-5-2 
© K-8-3 
& A-6-4 


It will be noted that after holding up the Club 
until the third round, the Declarer should run either 
Hearts or Diamonds, and should finesse to catch 
the Queen. That finesse, as far as the probability 
_ of its succeeding is concerned, can be made with 
equal advantage in either direction in both suits; 
the Ace and King are in different hands and the 
Ten is held as well as the Jack. Under such fortu- 
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nate conditions the finesse should be taken so as to 
ensure placing the lead in the non-danger hand if the 
finesse lose; in other words, so as to let East win 
if the finesse lose. The hand is given below with both 
finesses losing to East, and it will be noted that the 
Declarer nevertheless would make game. 


@ J-10-6 

Y K-J-6-3 

© A-J-10-4 

& 10-9 
@ Q-9-5 @ 8-7-3-2 
Y 7-4 Y Q-9-8 
© 7-5-2 © Q-9-6 
& K-J-8-5-2 & Q-7-3 

&@ A-K-4 

yY A-10-5-2 

© K-8-3 

& A-6-4 


' Of course if the Declarer knew that East had 
these Queens, he would finesse the other way; but 
not knowing their location, the finesse should be 
taken as shown above. The Spade finesse should 
not be tried because it can be taken only in the 
dangerous direction. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Against 2 trump declaration, do not hesitate to lead a 
singleton if you desire to ruff; but with four trumps 
headed by a Ten or higher card, you should not 
desire to ruff and should not lead a singleton. 


Some Bridge players seem to entertain the idea 
that any unusual play is unethical. Nothing could 
be more absurd. Any lead or play is ethical unless 
its maker has some secret understanding with his 
partner concerning its meaning. 

I have been asked: “Is the lead of a singleton 
ever permissible?”’ 

Assuming that the question refers to its tactical 
rather than its legal aspect, and excluding from con- 
sideration those situations in which a bid by partner 
or adversary affects the situation, I can best answer 
the question by saying that against a No Trump 
contract the lead of a singleton would be unthink- 
able, but against a trump contract it is probably 
the biggest gamble of any play made at the Bridge 
table. It readily may be either the only lead that 
will save the game, or the only lead that will lose it. 
It is the former more often than the latter and, 
therefore, it is a favorite lead, unless the leader has 
some advantageous high-card sequence to open. 

There is one important point, however, about the 
singleton lead that many players are prone to disre- 
gard. The only object of the lead is a ruff; and when 
the hand does not desire a chance to ruff, it is the 
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limit of folly to ask for it. When strong in trumps, a 
ruff is the last wish of an adversary of the Declarer. 
In that case his game should be to force the Declarer 
and to try to reduce the Declarer’s trumps to a 
number equal, or less than his own. Almost invari- 
ably with five trumps, and generally with four, there 
are pregnant possibilities for a defending hand; but 
the advantageous trump position that it holds may 
be jeopardized—if not ruined—by an early ruff. 
Therefore, with four trumps, unless they are all 
“babies,” a ruff should not be asked for, and conse- 
quently a singleton should not be led. 

When the trumps are all so small that there is 
little chance of their being of service in capturing 
any held by the Declarer, it may be good play— 
even with four—to ask for a ruff; but if the top 

mp be as high as a Ten or Jack, asking for a ruff 

s a rule is playing the Declarer’s game. With the 

hand given below and Spades trump, the Queen of 
Hearts—not the singleton Jack of Clubs—should be 
led. The hand, with Jack and three other trumps, 
does not wish to be forced. 

@ J-x-x-x 

Y Q-J-9-x 

© K-x-x-x 

& J 
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With but one winning card of the suit originally led at 
No Trump, Declarer usually should hold that card 
until the third round if possible. 


The doctrine of the hold-up at No Trump is one 
of the most rudimentary and yet important of the 
many that the Declarer must understand in order 
successfully to manage the twenty-six cards he is 
called upon to play. 

The adversary who has the lead will open his 
longest suit in the hope of establishing it and winning 
enough tricks to save game; the object of Declarer’s 
hold-up is to block the suit after it is established and 
kill what would otherwise be one or more adverse 
winners. The opportunity to do this blocking arises 
when the partner of the original leader has no more 
of the suit, and the original leader can be kept from 
winning a trick and getting in the lead to cash his 
winners; Declarer often can bring about this condi- 
tion by holding up his winning card of the adverse 
suit until the third round of it. 

With Ace-x-x either in Dummy or Closed Hand, 
Declarer may be sure of winning any one of the first 
three tricks; with King-x-x in Closed Hand when the 
Ace is played by the Third Hand and the suit re- 
turned, Declarer may be sure of either the second or 
third trick at his option. But when the holding is 
King-x-x, Dummy having no support in the suit, 
and the Third Hand does not play the Ace, the first 
trick obviously has to be taken with the King, or 
the King surely would be lost; so the advice in the 
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above pointer applies generally to the Ace-x-x hold- 
ings. The following No Trump hand will illustrate: 


@ 9-4-2 

Y K-7-3 

© J-9-6-3-2 

& 10-9 
@ Q-10-8-6 
Y J-6-5 
© A-7-4 
& Q-7-3 

@ A-K-3 

y A-9-4 

© K-Q-10-5 

& A-6-4 


West would lead the Club Five and East would 
play the Queen. It will be noticed that should 
Declarer take the first or second Club trick, East— 
when he won with the Ace of Diamonds—would be 
able to return his partner’s suit, which would save 
game; but if Declarer hold up his Ace of Clubs until 
the third round, Hast would not have a Club to lead, 
and Declarer would make game. 


When playing a No Trump, Declarer should postpone as 
long as possible the lead of a suit headed by Ace- 
King-Queen when one of his hands has four cards 
and the other three. 


This is a pointer which many Declarers need. 
At No Trump a suit which contains seven cards in 
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the two hands, having four in one hand and three 
in the other, including Ace-King-Queen, regardless 
of how the three honors may be divided, seems to 
contain a special lure; it looks like an easy way to 
win tricks, and many Declarers, the moment they 
obtain the lead, jump for it with all the energy of a 
hungry trout after the first grasshopper of the 
season. It is, however, a lead which should be post- 
poned as long as possible; do not lead that suit until 
the adversaries have established their suit. For 
example: 


@ Q-4 

Y 8-6-5-2 

© K-Q-6 

& K-9-5-3 
@ J-9-7-5-2 @ K-8-3 
y 10-4 y A-J-7 
© J-7 © 10-9-5-4 
& 10-8-7-2 & Q-J-4 

@ A-10-6 

yY K-Q-9-3 

© A-8-3-2 

& A-6 


South is playing a No Trump contract. West’s 
lead is the Five of Spades. East would win the first 
trick with the King of Spades, South holding 
up the Ace so as to control the suit on the third 
round. East would return a Spade, which Dummy 
would win with the Queen. Declarer still has the 
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adverse suit stopped, so he should postpone the 
Diamond lead. South’s “fourth round” Diamond, 
if good now, always will be good; but, if not good 
now may become so, as watchful waiting may induce 
an adverse discard which will make it a winner. In 
this case Declarer should avoid the Diamonds until 
the last entry in Spades is taken out of his hand; 
and he should make up the Hearts. 

Trick 3, lead a Heart from Dummy toward the 
King-Queen, and if Closed Hand win the first Heart 
trick, put Dummy in with the King of Clubs to lead 
a second Heart. Played in this way, a Diamond 
discard may be obtained on a Heart lead and a 
trick gained. 


A “duck” is the playing of a losing card when holding 
one which possibly or surely can win the trick; 
ducking is often essential. 


The bridge novice generally feels about his high 
cards the way a drunken sailor is supposed to feel 
about his money. The sailor is anxious to spend his 
money, and the Bridge novice—even when playing 
No Trump—spends his high cards, seeming to fear 
that they may be lost unless used at the first oppor- 
tunity. For example, when leading from Ace-King- 
x-x-x against a No Trump it takes considerable 
coaching to make the novice appreciate that the 
King and Ace of the suit should not be led first, as 
they would be against a suit declaration. 

Let us look at a specific case in which South is 
Declarer playing a No Trump. 
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@ Q-J-4-2 

VY K-8-6-4 

} 9-8-3 

& 10-2 
@ A-10 @ K-9-5-3 
Y Q-10-9 9 J-5-3 
© 10-7-6 © K-4-2 
& A-J-8-6-3 & 9-5-4 

& 8-7-6 

gy A-T-2 

© A-Q-J-5 

& K-Q-7 


West would lead the Club Six and Dummy (North) 
would play the Ten of Clubs, as that would be the 
best chance to make two Club tricks. Supposing the 
Ten of Clubs had taken the first trick; Declarer 
should not lead to the second trick without a definite 
plan. . 

Declarer can see that, in addition to the two Club 
tricks now assured, he must make seven additional 
tricks before losing the lead more than once to the 
adversaries—if he is to make game. It might be 
possible to establish one or more Spade tricks, but 
not without losing two Spades; therefore the Spades 
must be eliminated from consideration and without 
them the only hope is to make four Diamonds and 
three Hearts. The odds are against having these 
suits break perfectly, but they may; therefore the 
possibility that they will should not be neglected. 
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On trick 2, North should lead the Three of Dia- 
monds and South should play the Queen of Dia- 
monds. On trick 3, South should lead the Two of 
Hearts and North should play the Four of Hearts. 
The other possible play would be to lead the Ace of 
Hearts from Closed Hand to trick 3, and duck on 
trick 4; but the duck on trick 3 is probably more 
deceptive. By the aid of this duck and the fortunate 
position of the adverse Hearts and Diamonds, game 
can be made. 


The initial bid should not be affected by the state of the 
score. 


It is often sound bidding for a player knowingly 
to overbid and contract to take more tricks than he 
has any reason to believe his side could make; thus 
courting a loss in order to keep the adversaries from 
making game. This is “flag-flying”; and, on the 
rubber game, to suffer an intentional loss rather than 
permit the adversaries to win the 250 rubber bonus, 
is often a paying gambit. To illustrate; suppose 
that one partnership could make four Hearts but no 
more, and that the other could make four Spades 
but no more, and that the hands have been bid up 

to four Spades. A bid of five Hearts, although it 
might cost 100 less honors, would be sounder than 
to permit the four Spades to be played and the rubber 
to be obtained by the Spade declarer. 

Flag-flying is not, however, a practice to be | 
adopted by those who have not the Bridge judgment 
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to determine whether the adversaries will surely go 
game, and whether the flag-flying price will not be 
too much to pay for keeping the rubber open. All 
flag-flying declarations obviously must be made dur- 
ing the latter part of the auction; and to make 
them with any safety it is essential that the initial 
bid, which is the informatory platform upon which 
sound bidders support their later bidding, be abso- 
lutely sound. - 

But regardless of flag-flying, it is of vital import- 
ance that the original bid be dependable. Many 
players allow the state of the score, or the question 
of which game of the rubber is being played, to 
influence them when deciding whether to bid or pass 
originally, and many a futile effort has been made to 
justify an unsound original bid by the argument 
that the adversaries had a score, that it was rubber 
game, or some other such pretext. Except possibly 
when making a pre-emptive bid, extraneous condi- 
tions should not affect the initial bidder. If he have 
a bid he should make it; if not, he should pass. 
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PART THREE 


TESTS AND CONTESTS 


SECTION I 
BIDDING 


In this section of Part Three several series of 
hands are given with queries as to the proper bidding 
under certain stated conditions. When no score is 
given, it 1s love-all (0-0). In every case the answers 
will be found on pages 153 to 182. This gives the 
reader an opportunity to decide how he would bid 
each hand, record his answer, and then compare his 
views with conventional ones. A most interesting 
and instructive test. 

This part also affords a number of readers gathered 
together the chance to participate in a thrilling 
Bridge contest. Each one should write his answers, 
then turn to the answer page and see who has the 
most correct. Each Section of Part Three may 
be used as a separate Test and Contest. 
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DEALER’S DECLARATIONS 


Hands of South (Dealer). 


declare initially? 


What should South 


(Answers Nos. 1-8, on page 153.) 


Sourn’s Hanps ANSWER 


No. 1 
@ 6-2 
Y A-Q-10-6 
© 7-5 
& A-K-Q-9-8 


No. 2 
@ A-Q-10-6 
y A-K-Q-7-5 
} 4-8 
& 5-4 


No. 3 
@ A-K-Q 
_ Y 3-2 
© 7-6-3 
& Q-10-9-5-3 


No. 4 
@ A-9-6-3-2 
9 A-7-5 
© A-6-2 
Ge 3-2 


SourH’s Hanps ANSWER 


No. 5 
& 7-6-3 
Y A-J-9-4 
} 4-3-2 
g A-K-Q 


No. 6 
@ A-Q-10-5 
© A-K-Q-5 
4-3-2 
& 5-3 


No. 7 
” A-Q-7-2 


No. 8 
© J-10-7 
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(Answers Nos. 9-16, pp. 158, 154.) 


Sourn’s Hanps ANSWER 


No. 9 
@ None 
Y A-K-Q-7-5-3-2 
© A-K-Q 
Bei Get 3 OR Saat 
No. 10 
@ A-K-4-3-2 
Y 4-3-2 
4-3-2 
& 3-2 


Sourx’s Hanps ANSWER 


No. 11 
@ A-K-Q 
Y J-10-7-6 
5-8-2 
& 8-6-4 


No. 12 
@ K-Q-10-3 
Vy A-J-4 
© 5-8-2 
& 8-6-4 


NORTH’S (THIRD HAND) REPLY TO BID OF SOUTH 


Hands of North (Third Hand). 


What should 


North bid, holding the following hands, after South 
(Dealer) has bid one Heart and West (Second Hand) 


passed? 


ANSWER 


© A-K-7 
& A-J-8-6-2 


Norrs’s Hanns ANSWER 
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(Answers Nos. 17-24, pp. 154, 155.) 


Norrtx’s Hanns ANSWER Nortu’s Hanns ANSWEB 
No. 17 No. 19 

@ Q-10-6-3-2 & J-7-2 

y J-9 y J-9> 

8-7-2 2 Q-J-9-2 

3-2-0 6 OSS @ K-10-8-3  ..........-. 
No. 18 No. 20 

@ Q-10-6-3-2 o@ A-J-4 

y J-9 y J-9 

© A-Q-4 © K-10-4-2 

St ACY AN emg. WR SIE CE ore & 9-6-5350 se 


SECOND HAND DECLARATIONS AFTER A BID BY DEALER 


Hands of West (Second Hand). South bids one 
Heart; what should West declare? 


West’s Hanps ANSWER West’s Hanns ANSWER 
No. 21 No. 23 

Be K-10-5-9-2 @ A-7-5-8 

0 6-4 y K-J-2 

© 8-1-5 © A-K-9-6-4 

ACO NAN patos & 6S Le ae hi 
No. 22 No. 24 

& A-71-6-8-2 o K-10-3-2 

7 65 9 A-Q-5 

> TA-2 © A-K-Q 

26-3) eee & 7-6-5 


weee ween ene --y 
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(Answers Nos. 25-34, pp. 155, 156.) 


West's Hanns 
No. 25 

@ A-6-3 

Y 6-4-3-2 

© A-T-2 

@ A-10-4 


No. 26 
@ A-J-3 
Y 9-7-4-2 
& A-Q-5 
& A-10-4 


No. 27 
@ A-K-10-7 
9 5-8-2 
} 7-6-3 
be 9-5-2 


No. 28 
& 4-3-2 
Y T-4 


No. 29 
& K-10-3-2 
y A-T-5 
 A-J-9 
& A-Q-6 


ANSWER 


West's Hanns 
No. 30 

@ K-10-5-3-2 

Y 6-4 

© A-7-5 

& 7-5-2 RY tf oA os 


No. 81 
@ K-10-5-3-2 
Y 6-4 
© K-7-5 
O22 8 
No. 32 
@ K-10-5-3-2 
v 6-4 


NOL oS. 
yY A-J-5 


No. 34 
@ A-7-6-3-2 
9 K-5 
} 7-4-2 
& 8-6-3 
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(Answers Nos. 35-42, pp. 156, 157.) 


West's HAanDs ANSWER Wesr’s Hanns ANSWER 
No. 35 No. 38 

@ A-7-6-3-2 @ A-K-5-3 

y K-5 y K-J-2 

See? © A-K-9-6-4 

$4263  SaeeS @6) 5) (> =a 
No. 36 No. 39 

@ A-7-6-3-2 @ A-K-5-3-2 

o K-J-5 ” K-J-2 

© K-7-2 © A-K-9-6-4 

Wereeos wy See @ None 4,2. * eee 
No. 87 No. 40 

@ K-10-3-2 @ A-K-Q-J 

y 7-5 yY K-J-2 

> A-K-Q-J © A-K-Q-9-6-4 

PSOE RM a Ae ets co @ None’. | "S282 

LATER BIDS 
DECLARATIONS OF SOUTH (DEALER) ON THE SECOND 
ROUND 

Rounp Sours Wrst NortTs East 


1 1Spade Pass 2 Hearts Pass 
What should South declare on the second round? 


No. 41 No. 42 
Sourn’s Hanp ANSWER Sourn’s HanpD ANSWER 
@ A-K-7-6-3 @ A-K-7-6-3 
Y 9-4 Y 9-4-2 
© K-7-4 © K-7-4 
@ J-10-8. ete & Keb Cs ae ae 


BRIDGE POINTERS  & 
(Answers Nos. 43-50, pp. 157, 158.) 


No. 43 No. 44 
Sours’s Hanp ANSWER Soutx’s Hanp ANSWER 
@ A-K-7-6-3-2 @ A-K-7-3 
9 9-4 Y 9-4 
© K-7-4 © A-8-2 
Meeies. 5) 3) ee S ee & 9-7-6-6 ~ . e 
Rovunp Sourn Wesr Norta Easr 


1 1Spade Pass 1 No Trump Pass 
What should South declare on the second round? 


Sourn’s Hanps ANSWER Sourx’s Hanps ANSWER 
No. 45 No. 47 

@ K-Q-10-7-3 @ K-Q-10-7-3-2 

Y Q-10-9-4-2 y A-Q-10-4 

OA © 6-5 : 

Meal acta see Pie ee & 2 WY PR lene a = 
No. 46 No. 48 

@ K-Q-10-7-3 @ K-Q-10-7-3-2 

y A-K-9-5 y A-10-4 

) 7-2 © K-2 

Yd oe Se a a & Q-J 
Rounp Sovran Wear Norra East 


1 1Spade Pass 2 Diamonds Pass 
What should South declare on the second round? 


No. 49 No. 50 
Soutn’s Hanp ANSWER Sourn’s Hanp ANSWER 
@ A-K-J-10-7-5 @ A-K-7-3-2 
Y 6-4-2 Y K-8-4 
© Q-J-9-7 © Q-9-5 
Si NOG Fe 243 MR i tae Yager 


& & BRIDGE POINTERS 
(Answers Nos. 51-58, pp. 158, 159.) 


No. 51 No. 52 
Sours’s Hann ANSWER Souru’s Hanp ANSWEB 
@ A-K-J-10 @ A-K-5-4-2 
Vy A-9 Y K-10-6-5-3 
© Q-7-5 } 7-2 
Ge J-9-6-B 00 nee @2..° oo ORS 
Round SourH West NorrTs East 


1 1No Trump Pass 2 Hearts Pass 
What should South declare on the second round? 


Sours’s Hanps ANSWER Sourn’s HanDs ANSWER 
No. 53 No. 55 

 A-9-6 & A-J-9 

9 4-2 9 4-8-2 

© A-Q-7-8 © A-Q-7 

BA. eh ee a K054 » See 
No. 54 No. 56 

@ A-9-6 @ A-9-6 

Y 4-3-2 Y 4-2 

© A-Q-7 © A-Q-10-7-6 

&@ K-J-5-4  —_.....---------- &: 4-3-3) OY eee 
Rounp SovtTH West Norts East 

1 1Club Pass 1 Heart Pass 
What should South declare on the second round? 
No. 57 No. 58 

' Sourn’s Hanp ANSWER Souts’s Hanp ANSWER 

& 6-3-2 & 6-3-2 

y 4-2 gy 4-2 

© 7-5-3 © A-5-3 

& A-K-Q-9-4 = .........-..--- & A-K-Q-9-4 ese 
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(Answers Nos. 59-66, pp. 159, 160.) 


No. 59 No. 60 
Sovurx’s Hanp ANSWER Soutnr’s Hanp ANSWER 
& 6-3-2 @ 9-7-6-3-2 
VY 4-3-2 Y 4-2 
© A-5 © 6 
& A-K-Q-9-4 i. & A-K-Q-9-4 0 ow. 
DECLARATIONS OF EAST (FOURTH HAND) 
RounpD Sours Wusr Norts Easr 
1 i1Spade Double Pass ? 
Easr’s Hanns ANSWER East’s Hanns ANSWER 
No. 61 No. 63 
o A-Q-7 & J-9-7-2 
Y K-10-8-4 Y 9-6-3 
 J-6-3 © 8-7-4 
Be ORT One) uc Gd 5-4-2 ° i ee 
No. 62 No. 64 
@ A-9-6-3 @ 8-6-3-2 
Y 7-4-2 Y 9-6-3 
8-5-3 © 8-7-4 
By, PW ie ie. @5-40.5) ae 
RounD Sours West Norra Kasr 
1 1Spade Double Pass <¢ 
No. 65 No. 66 
Easr’s Hand ANSWHR East’s Hanp ANSWER 
@ K-Q-8-3-2 4 K-Q-8-3-2 
y 7-5 y A-2 
> 6-4-2 3 © 6-4-2 
GETS icon Ree NG EG nnn a ne 
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(Answers Nos. 67-74, pp. 160, 161.) 


No. 67 No. 68 
Eastr’s Hanp ANSWER East’s Hanp 
@ 6-4 o 7 
Y Q-9-8-5 9 Q-9-8-5 
© A-10-6-3 © A-Q-J-10 
O3l-B-2 Chee & K-10-8-3 
RounD Soura Wrst NortTs 


1 1No Trump Double Pass 


East’s Hanps ANSWER Easr’s Hanns 
No. 69 No. 72 
@ J-6 @ J-9 
yY K-10-3 Y 7-6-5 
© A-J-T-4 © K-10-8-3 
Brio yo & A-J-9-4 
No. 70 No. 73 
@ J-9 @ 5-4-2 
yY K-10-9-8 Y 9-6-3-2 
}) A-J-4-2 © A-Q-10-9 
& 7-6-5 Ba as 
No. 71 No. 74 
@ K-10-8-3 & 5-4 
yY A-J-9-4 Y 9-6-3-2 
} J-9-7-6-5 © A-Q-10-9-2 
& ‘None 6.3. eee & 7-6 
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(Answers Nos. 75-80, pp. 161, 162.) 


No. 75 
Easr’s Hanp 
@5 
Y 9-6-3-2 


© A-Q-10-9-3-2 


& 7-6 


Rounp Sout 
1 1Club 

East's Hanns 
No. 77 

@ 6-5-2 

Y 9-6-3 

© 8-5-4 

& 8-7-4-2 


No. 78 
& A-5-2 
Y 9-6-3 
© 8-5-4 
& 8-7-4-2 


ANSWER 


West 


Double 


ANSWER 


No. 76 
East’s Hanp 
@ 5 
Y 9-8-6-3-2 


© A-Q-10-9-3-2 


& 7 


No. 79 
@ A-5-2 
9 A-6-3 
8-5-4 
& J-10-4-2 


No. 80 * 
@ A-5-2 
Y A-6-3-2 
© 8-5 
& J-10-4-2 


SECTION II 
DECLARATIONS IN DIFFERENT POSITIONS 


In this section twenty different hands are given, 
designated by letters A to T. To illustrate in what 
various ways the same thirteen cards should be 
declared in different positions, in some cases after 
other bids, four questions are asked about each 
hand—eighty questions in all. 
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A wonderful chance for either an individual test 
or a sociable contest. 


(Answers Nos. 81-87, page 162.) 
HAND A 
@ A-7-6 
Y 8-4-2 
© A-9-8 
& A-6-5-2 


Holding Hand A, Fru im Your ANSWER 


81. What should South (Dealer) declare?...!U8/%...... 
82. South (Dealer) has bid one No 

Trump; what should West de- 

clare? ...... A GU 
83. South and West have passed what > 

should North declare?. . LAGS, 
84. South one No Trump, West double, 

North pass; what should East de- 


clare? ... 
HAND B 
@ 9-8-5 
© 6-8-2 
© 5-4 
& A-K-7-6-3 
Holding Hand B, Fiuu in Your ANSWER 


85. What should South (Dealer) declare? __......_............ 
86. South (Dealer) has bid one No 

Trump; what should West declare? __.....-- 2... 
87. South one No Trump, West pass; 

what should North declare? ...... 
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(Answers Nos. 88-95, page 163.) 


Fiuu m Your Answex 
88. (Hand B, p. 116.) South one No 
Trump, West pass; with a score 
of 10 for North and South, what 
should North declare?.. 


HAND C 
@ A-K-J-6 
Y 9-7-3-2 
© K-10-5-4 
& 10 


Holding Hand C, Fit iy Your AnswERr 


89. What should South (Dealer) declare?! ... 4... 
90. South (Dealer) has bid one Heart; 

what should West declare?. . Te ahah ee 
91. South one Club, West pass; qrhat. 

should North declare?. . pa Tom 
92. South, West and North have passed; 

what should East declare?. . oad 


HAND D 
@ A-K-J-6 
Y A-J-3-2 
© Q-J-5-4 
& 10 


Holding Hand D, Fit 1n Your ANswaR 


98. What should South (Dealer) declare?.... 0.1 
94. South (Dealer) has bid one No 
Trump; what should West declare?......... 
95. South one Diamond, West pass; what 
should North declare? . + 
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(Answers Nos. 96-104, page 164.) 


Fiuu In Your ANSWER 
96. (Hand D, p. 117.) South, West and 
North have gpk what should 
East declare? . . Moses dees 
HAND E 
& 6-4 
Y 8-5 
© A-K-Q-7-4-2 
& 9-6-3 
Holding Hand E, Fru sv Your ANSWER 
97. What should South (Dealer) declare? ....................-.-- 
98. South (Dealer) has bid one No 
Trump; what should West de- 
elare? (sei: PER re 
99. South one No Tramp) “West pass: 
what should North declare?. . Fo ee ek ee 
100. South, West and North have passed; 
what should East declare?....... 


HAND F 
@ A-Q-10-7-3 
Y 7-5-2 


Holding Hand F, Finn rm Your ANSWER 
101. What should South (Dealer) declare? 
102. South (Dealer) has bid one Heart; 

what should West declare?.. ... . . -..--..------se--e-0++ 
103. South one Heart, West pass; what 

should North declare?. . : CRIA Aen Rec 
104. South one No Trump, West ‘double, 

North two No Trumps; what 

should East: declare?o pyc ee ne 
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(Answers Nos. 105-112, pp. 165, 166.) 
HAND G 
@ A-Q-10-7-3 
9 Q-5 
 A-K-10-2 
& Q-10 


H olding Hand G, Frm m Your ANSwEB 


105. What should South (Dealer) declare? _...........2.....-.. 
106. South (Dealer) has bid one Spade; 

what should West declare?.. Gls, AN eed Ra Be 
107. South one No Trump, West pase 

what should-North declare?) 60.62.2503. ayes 
108. South, West and North have passed; 

what should East declare?.. eA AE 


HAND H 
@ A-Q-10-7-5-4-2 
yY 7-5-2 

> QI 

a J 


Holding Hand H . Fru iw Your Answar 


109. What should South (Dealer) declare? .............-.. 
110. South (Dealer) has passed; what 

should West declare,?....... fy, Me aetl / Cea 
111. South one Heart, West pass; phot 

should North declare?.. reve es arte 
112. South, West and North oe passed; 

with a score of 10, what should East 

declare?.... Ll iptties SAL Re gee 
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(Answers Nos. 113-120, pp. 166, 167.) 
HAND I 
¢@ A-K-10 
yY A-Q-J 
© 9-6-3-2 
& J-7-4 


Holding Hand I, . Fit 1m Your ANSWER 


113. What should South (Dealer) declare? __..................... 
114. South (Dealer) has bid one Club; 

what should West declare?.. PRN eo 
115. South and West have passed; ee 

should North declare?. . , pdr | oun 
116. South, West and North have assed; 

what should East declare?.. eee 


Holding Hand as Fit rm Your ANSWER 


117. What should South (Dealer) declare? __...................... 
118. South (Dealer) has bid one Spade; 

what should West declare?.. PTs ent 
119. South one Heart, West pass; nee 

should North declare?........ 
120. South, West and North have Gassede. 

Niet should East declare?....... 
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(Answers Nos. 121-128, pp. 167, 168.) 
HAND K 
® A-J-6 
Y A-7-4-2 
© A-10-3 
pe A-5-4 


H olding Hand ace Fit in Your ANSWER 


121. What should South (Dealer) declare?........ 
122. South (Dealer) has bid one Club; 

what should West declare?. . Rito eee 
123. South one Heart, West pass; what 

should North declare?...... ES ER ae 05 
124.-South one Club, West one Heart. 

North pass; what should East de- 


clare?. . 
HAND L 
@ 10-6-4-3-2 
VY 7-5-2 
© 10-6-4 
& J-2 
H olding Hand L, Finn rm Your Answmr 


125. What should South (Dealer) declare, 

with a score of 28-0 in his favor?.._.................... 
126. South one No Trump, West pass; 

what should North declare? .. 2... 0.00. 
127. South one No Trump, West double; | 

what should North declare?... 0... .ecceeccoeeccecocesee 
128. South one No Trump, West double) 

North redouble; what should East 

declare? ....... Rd Sea RUA Cos oe 


a2), 
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(Answers Nos. 129-136, pp. 168, 169.) 


HAND M 
@ J-6-2 
y 10-8-4 
© 8-7-3 
& 10-6-3-2 


H olding Hand M Frit in Your ANSWER 


129. South (Dealer) one No Trump, West 
double; what should North de- 
clare? .... 


130. South one . No iran: ees i double. th) pone 


North pass; what should East de- 
clare? . 


131. South one e No likes. West eine a mene e rs 


North redouble; what should East 
declare?. . 


182. South one Club, iWoct double. inc a) 


pass; what should East declare? 


HAND N 
@ K-Q-10-2 
Y A-K-J-2 
© 9-8-6-2 
& 2 


Holding Hand N, Fiut rv Your ANSWER 


133. What should South (Dealer) declare? 
134. South (Dealer) has bid one Club; 
what should West declare?....... 


135. South one No Trump, West pass; The a oe ee eee 


what should North declare? ..... 


136. South one Club, West double, North 


pass; what should East declare?. . 
(122) 
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(Answers Nos. 137-144, pp. 169, 170.) 
HAND O 
@ A-10-5-4 
Y J-9-6 
own) 
& A-Q-10-4-2 


Holding Hand O, Hitt (Your Save 
187. What should South (Dealer) declare? ...................... 
188. South (Dealer) has bid one Diamond; 
what should West declare?...... 
.139. South one No Trump, West double; 
what should North declare? . .... .coeeeeeeecceneneee ence 
140. South one Diamond, West double, 
North redouble; what should East . 
declare? . Tse STRETS SIMARD oS eee es 


HAND ’P 
@ A-10-8 
Y A-9-6 
© A-8-6-3 
& 7-4-2 


Holding Hand P, Fitz iw Your ANSwER 
141. South (Dealer) and West have passed ; 
what should North declare?...... 


142. South one Diamond, West pass; 

what should North declare?. . PEERS Lp AMER 
143. South one Spade, West pass; what 

should North declare?. . 


144. South one No Trump, West pass: nes 
what should North declare? . Dae OR oa, 
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(Answers Nos. 145-152, page 170.) 
HAND Q 
@ A-K-7-6-3 
QQ J-8-4 
© A-10-7-5 
& 6 


Holding Hand Q, Fin rv Your ANSWER 


145. South (Dealer) and West have passed; 
what should North declare?...... 
146. South one Diamond, West pass; 
what should North declare?. . ders hake ee 
147. South one Heart, West pass; what 
should North declare?. . ? a 4h ee 
148. South one No Trump, West ae 
what should North declare? . .... . oeeeeceeeeeeeeeeeee 


HAND R 
@ 9-7-6 
Y 1-4 
© A-K-5-3-2 
& J-8-5 


Holding Hand R, Fru in Your ANSwER 


149. South (Dealer) and West have passed; 

what should North declare?...... ...e.-ceseeeceeoseoen, 
150. South one No Trump, West pass; 

what should North declare? ..... . 2.20.02... 
151. South one Spade, West pass; what 

should North declare? ........ Ae RRR AUR 
152. South one Heart, West noe what 

should North declare?. . 
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(Answers Nos. 153-160, pp. 170, 171.) 


HAND S$ 
@ K-J-3 
Y J-2 
© K-Q-10-4 
& K-9-6-3 


Holding Hand ss. Fini iv Your Answur 


153. South (Dealer) and West havepassed; 

what should North declare?. . Nie Wu Bed 
154. South one Spade, West pass; what 

should North declare?. . : SES Geico, 
155. South one Heart, West macs: ie 

should North declare’. . ; LAE Meh 
156. South one Diamond, West eres 

what should North declare?. . 


Holding Hand Me Fit in Your Answme 
157. South (Dealer) and West have passed; 

what should North declare?.... Le Se 
158. South one No Trump, West pass; 

what should North declare? ... .. . ..2...-teeneseeeeeeeene 
159. South one Spade, West pass; Peiat 

should North declare?. . ? fe Ghee etd ok 
160. South one Heart, West pass: Vetiat 

should North declare?. . ue 
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SECTION III 
THE PLAY 


FIRST-TRICK PLAYS 


In deals Nos. 161 to 165, determine what each 
player should bid and thus find out what the 
contract should be, then decide what four cards 
should be played on the first trick. Fill in your 
answers on the accompanying blank and then com- 
pare with the correct answers on pages 171-174. 


No. 161 


@ 10-7-3 i | 
erik) Ad 9 KS | 

) A-J-9-5-3 

& Q-10-3 


@ A-Q2 .. 
Y J-10-9-6-2 
o K2 
(Dealer) & A-9-7 


SouTs 


@ K-8-6 
Y A-Q-7 
> Q-10-6 
& K-J-5-2 
ANSWER BLANK (Answer on page 171) 
No 7 ‘-. should be the Declarer; contract ak 


The four cards which should be played on the first 
trick are: 
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a, 
@ Q-6-5-4-2 
Y 10-9 

© Q-10-6 
& J-9-8 


No. 162 
& J-10-9 « 

Y. 8-5-3-2 

© K-7-3 

& 10-6-5 » © 

@ A-3 

Y K-T-4 
© J-9-4-2 


(Dealer) 
OUTH 


@ K-8-7 © 
Yy A-Q-J-6 
© A-8-5 
& A-K-4 


(Answer blank on page 128. Answer on page 172.) 


No. 163 
@ A-K-6-3-2 
9 6-5-4 
© 10» 1 se 
& 7-5-3-2 


(Dealer) 
Soura 


a7 
9 A-10-9 | 
& Q-J-9-6-2 
& A-K-Q 


(Answer blank on page 128. Answer on page 172.) 


(127) 


¢ 4 


& Q-7-38-2 hs, 
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No. 164 


&@ J-10 
Y T-5-4-2 
© A-J-4 
Ge 9-6-4-2 


@ K-9-3-2 & 8-7-6-5-4 
Y 9-3 Y K-J-8 
© 10-8-7-6-2 © 9-5-3 
& J-8 ee a 
@ AQ 
yY A-Q-10-6 
6 K-Q 
& A-Q-10-7-5 


ANSWER BLANK No. 162 (Answer on page 172) 


Pe eto Sa should be the Declarer; contract —............... 
The four cards which should be played on the first 
trick are: 


ANSWER BLANK No. 163 (Answer on page 172) 
Riuiat oe tage 2 should be the Declarer; contract —............... 
The four cards which should be played on the first 
trick are: 
a ranma Sih NE ae itt Ss Me Be Aa re he PI TI 
ANSWER BLANK No. 164 (Answer on page 173) 
Pest hee should be the Declarer; contract ................ 


The four cards which should be played on the first 
trick are: 
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No. 165 

@ K 7-3 

Y K-J-10-5 

© J-9-4-2 

& 7-4 
@ Q-J-2 @ A-10-8-5 
Y 9-7-3 Y 8-6-4 
© K-6 © 7-5-3 
& K-9-8-6-2 (Dealer) & J-5-3 


ANSWER BLANK (Answer on page 173) 


amar A ek should be the Declarer; contract __............-. 
The four cards which should be played on the first 
trick are: 


SECOND-TRICK PLAYS 
In deals Nos. 166 to 180 the bidding and the play 
of the first trick are given; the question in each case 
being what cards should be played to trick 2. 
Answers, pages 174-180. 
(129) 
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&@ Q-J-10-5-2 & 9-8-6-3 
y 10-9-5 y J-6 
© 7-5-8-2 © K-8-4 
& 7 & K-6-4-2 
@ A-4 
9 A-Q-8-7 
© A-J-10 
& A-Q-10-8 


The bidding: South (Dealer), one No Trump, 
which obtains the contract. 


The play to trick 1: West, Spade Queen; North 
(Dummy), Spade King; East, Spade Hight; South, 
Spade Four. 


Which cards should be played to trick 2? 


ANSWER BLANK (Answer on page 174) 


Trick 2. =North’ ‘should lead 0.0 ees ; East 
should play ..............---- ; South should play... 
West should play .................-.....-» 
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No. 167 


@ 9-5-2 

y K-5-3-2 

> A-10 

& 9-7-5-3 
& 10-8-7-4 Ou | » K-63 
Y 10-6 9 Q-9-7 
> KJ-6 © Q-9-8-2 
& K-Q4-2 & J-10-8 


@ A-Q-J 

Y A-J-8-4 
© 7-5-4-3 
& A-6 


The bidding: South (Dealer), one No Trump, 
which obtains the contract. 


The play to trick 1: West, Club Deuce; North, 
Club Trey; East, Club Eight; South, Club Ace. 


Which cards should be played to trick 2? 
ANSWER BLANK (Answer on page 175) 


snould play: c22..0255 ; North should play............... : 
Kast should play .2...2.22... 
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No. 168 


@ 10-2 
Y 8-4-3 
) 8-5-2 
& K-J-9-8-7 


& Q-J-9-7-3 
Y Q-10-7 
© 6-4-3 

ge 4-2 


@ 8-6-5 
Y K-J-9-5 
© K-9-7 
& A-5-3 


@ A-K-4 
QY A-6-2 
© A-Q-J-10 
& Q-10-6 


The bidding: South (Dealer), one No Trump, 
which obtains the contract. 


Tlie play to trick 1: West, Spade Queen; North, 
Spade Deuce; East, Spade Five; South, Spade Ace. 


Which cards should be played to trick 2? 


ANSWER BLANK (Answer on page 175) 


Trick 2. South should lead 
should play ........-.-.----- ; North should play.................. ; 
East should play ................--.-.---» 
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No. 169 


aA 

Y 7-5-2 

© J-10-6-3 
& 9-8-6-5-2 


& J-10-7-6-2 
Y 10-9-4 

© 14-2 

& K-Q 


& Q-8-5-3 
” K-8-6-3 
© 8-5 

& AJA 


@ K-9-4 
Vv A-Q-J 
© A-K-Q-9 
& 10-7-3 


The bidding: South (Dealer), one No Trump, 
which obtains the contract. 


The play to trick 1: West, Spade Six; North, 
Spade Ace; East, Spade Eight; South, Spade Four. 


Which cards should be played to trick 2? 


ANSWER BLANK (Answer on page 176) 
Prick 2. North: should lead) 0) 6.0. ; East 


should play .................. ; South should play .................. . 
West should play ~..........0000.2..... 
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No. 170 


@ 6-3-2 

y A-K-6-3-2 
© 9-5-4-2 

& J 


@ Q-J-5 
9 Q-10-9-7 
© 10-7-8 
@ K-43 


© J-8-6 
& A-8-7-2 


@ A-10-8 

y J-4 

© A-K-Q 

& Q-10-9-6-5 


The bidding: South (Dealer), one No Trump; 
West, pass; North, two Hearts; East, pass; South, 
two No Trumps, which obtains the contract. 


The play to trick 1: West, Club Deuce; North, 
Club Jack; East, Club King; South, Club Five. 


Which cards should be played to trick 2? 


ANSWER BLANK (Answer on page 176) 


Trick 2. East should lead 
should play 2324.05 ; West should play 
North should play ...............-.-.-.-.-» 
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No. 171 
@ 7-3 
Y 9-7-5-2 
© None 
& 9-7-6-5-4-3-2 


@ J-8-6 

Y 10-6-4 
} 7-5-3-2 
& J-10-8 


@ 10-4 
9 K-8-3 
 10-9-8-6-4 
& A-K-Q 


@ A-K-Q-9-5-2 
y A-Q-J 
6 A-K-Q-J 
@ None 
South Declarer; Contract Spades. The cards 
played to the first trick were: 


What four cards should be played to trick 2? 
(Answer blank on page 145. Answer on page 176.) 
(135) 
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No. 172 

& 9-7-6-2 

y A-Q-3 

© K-9-4 

& 1-5-4 
@ 10-3 @ A-8 : 
Y 10-8-5-4 Y J-9-T-6-2 
© A-10-5 © 8-7-2 
& K-Q-10-9 & J-63 


-played to the first trick were: 
ide de 
* %; 
Soe de 


ev 
e 


What four cards should be played to trick 2? 
(Answer blank on page 145. Answer on pages 176, 177.) 
4186) 
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No. 173 
@ A-6 ; 
Vi ee a 
© 648-27 
& A548 


@ 10-354 
Y J-9-86-2 | 
© IT 
& 10-8 


@ K-J-2 
9 AQ 
© K-Q-8-5 
& K-J-7-2° 
South Declarer; Contract No Trump. The cards 
played to the first trick were: 


What four cards should be played to trick 2? 
(Answer blank on page 145. Answer on page 177.) 
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No. 174 ’ h 
7 
PBA A842" 
6 7-32 : 
ye SET. 64/3" 
o Kx 6 843 
y Qe 9 K-J-10-8 
> 10-8. (14 > Ko 
& K QF8 & 9-5-2 


South Declarer; Contract Spades. The cards 
played to the first trick were: 


SoutTH 


What four cards should be played to trick 2? 
(Answer blank on page 145. Answer on pages 177, 178.) 
(138) 


% 
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No. 175 
@ 8-4-2 
Y A-J-10-9-7 
© 7-6 
& Q-5-3 


Q-J-10-7 


& o 9-5 
Y 6-5-3-2 

0) 

& 


Y Q-8-4 
© K-J-9-3 
& 9-8-6-4 


Q-10 
10-7-2 


@ A-K-6-3 
ais 
© A-8-5-4-2 
& A-K-J 
South Declarer; Contract No Trump. The 
cards played to the first trick were: 


What four cards isa: be played to trick 2? 
(Answer blank on page 146. Answer on pages 178, 179.) 
10 (189) 
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No. 176 
@ A-9 
y 4-2 
© 10-8-5 
& K-Q-J-7-3-2 


@ 5-3-2 
9 Q-J-7-5 
© Q-6-4-2 
& 9-8 


@ K-10-8-7 
y A-10-3 
} J-9-8 

@ A-54 


@ Q-J-6-4 
Y K-9-8-6 
© A-K-7 
& 10-6 
South Declarer; Contract No Trump. The cards 
played to the first trick were: 


(Lap) 


What four cards should be played to trick 2? 
(Answer blank on page 146. Answer on page 179.) 
(140) 
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No. 177 
@ J-10-8-7 
Y 9-6-5 
© 10-2 
& A-K-Q-J 
@ 6-4-2 
Y Q-J-10-3 
oye) 
& 9-7-6-4-3 
 A-K-Q-9-5 
Y K-T-4 
> Q-J-8-3 
& 2 


South Declarer; Contract Spades. The cards 
played to the first trick were: 


What four cards should be played to trick 2? 
(Answer blank on page 146. Answer on page 179.) 
(141) 
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No. 178 
@ Q-J-7-3 
Y J-8-6-3 
© K-J-8 
& 5-2 


& 8-4 

Y 10-9-5 
© 6-4-3-2 
& A-8-6-3 


@ 10-5-2 

9 Q-7-4-2 
> A-Q-10-9 
& K-9 


@ A-K-9-6 
y A-K 
© 7-5 
& Q-J-10-7-4 
South Declarer; Contract No Trump. The cards 
played on the first trick were: 


(Leap) 


What four cards should be played to trick 2? 
(Answer blank on page 146. Answer on page 179.) 
(142) 
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No. 179 
@ 8-5 
Y Q-10-6 
© K-8-4 
& A-J-9-7-4 


@ Q-9-7-4-2 
QY A-7-4 

} J-7-2 

& 8-5 


@ J-10-6 
Y 9-5-2 
© Q-10-5-3 
& K-6-3 


@ A-K-3 
Y K-J-8-3 
© A-9-6 
& Q-10-2 
South Declarer; Contract No Trump. The cards 
played to the first trick were: 


(Leap) 


.® © 
% &; 


What four cards should be played to trick 2? 
(Answer blank on page 147. Answer on pages 179, 180.) 
(148) 
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No. 180 
o J-8-6 
9g 4-38 
} J-9-6 
& K-J-10-5-2 


@ A-10-4 

Y K-J-10-7-5 
© 10-8 

& 8-7-6 


@ 9-7-5-2 
Y 9-8-6 
© 7-5-3 
& 94-3 


@ K-Q-3 
y A-Q-2 
6 A-K-Q-4-2 
& A-Q 
South Declarer; Contract No Trump. The cards 
played to the first trick were: 


What four cards should be played to trick 2? 


(Answer blank on page 147. Answer on page 180.) 
(144) 
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ANSWER BLANK No. 171 (Answer on page 176) 


To trick No. 2 South should lead... : 
West should play ...........00.... ; North should play 
eA GV oo cree sc Hast should play = =e 


ANSWER BLANK No. 172 (Answer on pages 176, 177) 


South should lead .. ; West should play 


ANSWER BLANK No. 173 (Answer on page 177) 


South should lead __............... ; West should play 


ANSWER BLANK No. 174 (Answer on pages 177, 178) 


North should lead -.......0.. ; East should play 
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ANSWER BLANK No. 175 (Answer on pages 178, 179) 


South should lead _.............-...----- ; West should play 


ANSWER BLANK No. 176 (Answer on page 179) 


To trick No. 2 East should lead 


South should play -..................-.-.----- ; West should play 
LLP Tek ep Reread oe -) North should play... ass 
ANSWER BLANK No. 177 (Answer on page 179) 

To trick No. 2 West should lead _............-...........- : 
North should play ............-..-.--.---.---- ; East should play 
ER LAS ited a eT > South should gla ee 

ANSWER BLANK No. 178 (Answer on page 179) 

To trick No. 2 East should lead _.............2....... : 

South should play ...........................; West should play 


Pos NICE eg NA ; North should play 
(146) 
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ANSWER BLANK No. 179 (Answer on pages 179, 180) 


To trick No. 2 South should lead : 
West should play 0... ; North should play 
PSG ein ERE Rie ;. Kast. should play 203.1 8. 

ANSWER BLANK No. 180 (Answer on page 180) 

To trick No. 2 South should lead ‘ 
West-should play - 6 ; North should play 
eee are ache Waa >. Hast should play. oe 


THE HOLD-UP - 


No. 181 
& 9-4 
Y Q-6-3-2 
 A-Q-J-4 
& J-10-3 


(West Lraps) (East Purays) 


© 10-9-6 
& A-K-Q-5-2 
South Declarer, contract No Trump. Question: 
On the first trick should Closed Hand play the Ace 
or a small Spade? 
(Answer blank on page 150. Answer on pages 180, 181) 
(147) 
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No. 182 
&@ 9-4 
Y QJ-7-2 
© K-5-4-3 
& 6-4-2 


(Waer Laan) 


a (Closed Hand) 
Souta 


@ A-7-5 
y K-10-8-3 
© A-6-2 
& A-K-Q 
South Declarer, contract No Trump. Question: 
On the first trick should Closed Hand play the Ace 
or a small Spade? 
(Answer blank on page 150. Answer on page 181.) 
No. 183 
& 9-4 
Y A-5-2 
© A-Q-J-4 
& 7-5-3-2 


(Wer Leaps) 


(Closed Hand) 
Sourn 


&@ A-7-5 

VY K-Q-8 

© 10-9-6-2 

& A-K-8 
(148) 
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South Declarer, contract No Trump. Question: 
On the first trick should Closed Hand play the Ace 
or a small Spade? 


Answer blank on page 151. Answer on pages 181, 182.) 
& 


No. 184 


& 94 

y A-K-Q 
 10-9-6-5-2 
& J-5-3 


(Wasr Leaps) 


South Declarer, contract No Trump. Question: 
On the first trick should Closed Hand play the Ace 
or a small Spade? 


(Answer blank on page 151. Answer on page 182.) 
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No. 185 


& 9 

Y 8-6-3-2 
© A-Q-J-4 
& A-9-5-3 


South Declarer, contract No Trump. Question: 
On the first trick should Closed Hand play the Ace 
or a small Spade? 


(Answer blank on page 151. Answer on page 182.) 


ANSWER BLANK No. 181 (Answer on pages 180, 181.) 
On the first trick Closed Hand should play the 
of Spades. 


ANSWER BLANK No. 182 (Answer on page 181) 
On the first trick Closed Hand should play the 
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ANSWER BLANK No. 183 (Answer on pages 181, 182) 
On the first trick Closed Hand should play the 


rena ees of Spades. 


ANSWER BLANK No. 184 (Answer on page 182) 
On the first trick Closed Hand should play the 


pied, Bene NaP of Spades. 


ANSWER BLANK No. 185 (Answer on page 182) 
On the first trick Closed Hand should play the 
Stipa ne ee of Spades. 


(151) 


Nyon! @ 
a 


Aisa!) ant 


ANSWERS TO PROBLEMS 


No. 1. One Heart. It is impossible to tell whether the 
Major or the Minor is going to work better; but probably 
the Minor can be bid secondarily and it may not be safe to 
bid a 4-card suit when the time for a second bid arrives. 

No. 2. One Heart. Between two Majors, the higher- 
valued Spade should be bid first unless there is too great 
a discrepancy in strength. With this hand, the Hearts, 
being both longer and stronger, should be named. 

No. 3. One Club. Queen-Ten 5-card suits are bid 
when the hand has two quick tricks on the side. 

No. 4. One Spade. Three Aces justify a No Trump, 
but it is not wise to bid No Trump with a hand containing 
a defenseless suit and a 5-card Major strong enough to bid. 

No. 5. One Heart. Too strong to pass and unsound 
to bid a Club with only three cards. The Heart suit is 
shorter and weaker than is usual for an initial bid, but the 
compensating Club strength more than makes up for the 
Heart deficiency. 

No. 6. One Spade. With two Major suits of equal 
length, the higher-valued Spade should be bid first even 
with the Heart slightly stronger. 

No. 7. OneSpade. This hand has more than sufficient 
strength for a bid of four Spades, but is too strong to pre- 
empt. 'The Clubs, even if adversely held, cannot force the 
Dealer to a higher Spade bid than he is willing to make. 
With great strength, bid one at a time and perhaps pro- 
duce an acceptable double. 

No. 8. Pass. An initial bid announces two quick 
tricks or fully the equivalent; that is, either Ace-King, 
two Aces, an Ace and a King-Queen, two King-Queens, or 
greater strength. In this hand there is only one quick trick. 
‘- No. 9. Four Hearts. With no Spades and trickless 
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Clubs, the adversaries may have as great strength for 
Spades as Dealer has for Hearts; therefore pre-empt to 
the limit. 

No.10. One Spade. The Spade suit contains five 
cards headed by Ace-King. With two quick tricks in a 
5-card suit, it should be named—no matter how weak the 
remainder of the hand may be. 

No. 11. Pass. The Spade suit is short, so it should 
not be bid; the only long suit is too weak to bid; without 
three suits stopped No Trump is not advisable unless the 
hand has two short suits containing four or more quick 
tricks; therefore it is a pass. 

No. 12. One Spade. A 4-card suit headed by a King- 
Queen-Ten is a sound bid when accompanied by a side 
Ace. In this case, the accompanying Jack adds strength. 

No. 13. One Spade. Normal support for partner’s 
Major suit-bid is three cards of the suit or two headed by 
Ace or King. Queen and one constitutes doubtful support; 
anything weaker is less than normal support. With Jack- 
Nine, partner’s suit should be denied if the hand contain 
denial strength, and in choosing between a No Trump and 
the other Major, the other Major should be selected unless 
three suits are stopped. 

No. 14. One No Trump. Denial is called for, but 
should be made in No Trump rather than in a Minor suit, 
which would indicate no other No Trump help. In addi- 
tion to the suit bid by partner, two other suits are thor- 
oughly stopped. 

No. 15. Pass. The hand has normal support for 
partner’s declaration and to bid a Spade would deny the 
three Hearts which the hand contains. 

No. 16. Two Diamonds. As in No. 14, a denial is 
advisable but the strength is all in one suit. Denying a 
Major with a Minor shows: 


(a) Lack of normal support. 
(b) Strength in the Minor. 
(c) No other assistance for No Trump. 


No. 17. Pass. North is anxious to deny Hearts, but 
should not do so without a quick trick. 
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No. 18. One Spade. While the Spade suit is exactly 
she same as in No. 17, the Ace of Diamonds is one quick 
trick and the Queen of Diamonds has an even chance of 
taking another. The trick which justifies the denial does 
not have to be in the suit in which the denial is made. 

No. 19. One No Trump. While the hand is far from 
strong, it is almost sure to work better at No Trump than 
at Hearts; which is all that a No Trump denial shows. 

No. 20. One No Trump. The Ace-Jack in one suit 
and the King-Ten in another justifies the No Trump denial 
even with weakness in the third suit. 

No. 21. Pass. It is inadvisable to make even a follow- 
ing bid with a hand containing less than one quick trick 
or the equivalent. 

No. 22. Pass. Exactly one quick trick but no more; 
a following bid guarantees more strength than one trick. 

No. 23. Double. The adverse Heart suit has two 
stoppers and, as far as the Hearts are concerned, a No 
Trump is thoroughly justified; but the worthless singleton 
in Clubs is a menace. If West bid No Trump and North 
had solid Clubs, North would pass and save the game. The 
Spades are not strong enough to bid, so the choice is between 
two Diamonds and a double. The double is wiser because 
it may produce a Spade bid from partner which will go 
game. If the double produce a Club bid from East, West 
should bid No Trump. 

No. 24. One No Trump or double. With two stoppers 
and three cards in the defenseless suit, a No Trump is 
thoroughly justified; so is a double, with the idea of letting 
partner’s bid stand if he name Diamonds or Spades, but of 
bidding No Trump if partner answer with Clubs. 

No. 25. Pass. With this hand a Dealer would bid 
one No Trump; but without a stopper in the adverse suit, 
No Trump should not be considered and a double should 
not be made as the hand lacks the five high cards which a 
sound double guarantees. 

No. 26. Double. The hand contains the high cards requi- 
site for a double and thoroughly justifies that declaration. 

No. 27. One Spade. Not sufficient strength for an 
original bid of one Spade, but sufficient for a following bid. 
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No. 28. Two Diamonds. Comment similar to that 
given for No. 27. The hand would not justify an original 
one-Diamond; but, as a following bid does not announce 
the strength shown by an initial bid, it is a proper two- 
Diamond bid after an adverse Heart. 

No. 29. Double. West has three Aces and other 
strength; and the adverse suit is stopped only once. If 
East has four Spades, there is more probability of game at 
Spades than at No Trumps; but if West bid No Trump, 
East would not overcall with exactly four Spades. If 
East answer the double with a Minor, West can let it stand 
or bid two No Trumps, as then seems best. 

No. 30. One Spade. A following bid, while not requir- 
ing two quick tricks, should show more than one. The 
Diamond Ace supplies the “quick trick” and the Spade 
King supplies the “‘more.”’ 

No. 31. Pass. The two Kings may be said to be 
the equivalent of one quick trick, but are certainly not 
more than the equivalent. A spade bid is tempting but 
dangerous. 

No. 32. One Spade. With three Kings the hand has 
the equivalent of more than one quick trick, and the Spade 
should therefore be bid. 

No. 33. One No Trump. With so powerful a hand 
and the adverse suit stopped twice, a No Trump is better 
than a double. It is not the number of Aces held, but 
the general strength of the hand and the stoppers that 
should determine between a No Trump and a double. 

No. 34. One Spade. The King of Hearts affords the 
strength needed in addition to the Ace at the head of five 
Spades. 

No. 35. One Spade. While all suits are stopped, the 
Heart is stopped only once so the five Spades, even although 
headed by ‘Ace-nothing,” should be bid in preference to 
No Trump. With this hand a Dealer properly could bid 
a No Trump, but after an adverse Heart it is not advisable. 

No. 36. One No Trump. The adverse suit is stopped 
twice, every other suit stopped once, and the 5-card Major 
is headed by only one honor. 

No. 37. Double.’ An ideal double; more apt to go 
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game at partner’s take-out than at Diamonds. The 
Diamond honors may count more than partner’s honors, 
but games are worth more than honors and there is a 
chance that East has the Hearts guarded and will bid No 
Trump. 

No. 38. One Spade or double. A close choice; the 
bidding skill of the partner being a material element. The 
double has the advantage of producing a Spade bid from 
East if he have four, and West’s Spade bid would induce 
East to pass or possibly to raise with three Spades and. 
might work badly. On the other hand, the double may 
produce a weak Club take-out by East, which West would 
follow with a No Trump, and Spades or Diamonds might 
work better. 

No. 39. One Spade; clearly a Spade declaration. A 
suit-bid is better than a No Trump or a double with this 
type of hand. 

No. 40. Two Diamonds. While the Spade honors 
are much greater, there is great risk that the 4-card Spade 
suit will be forced and long Clubs established for the 
adversaries. The game at Diamonds seems reasonably 
assured, and No Trump would be unsound with the blank 
Club suit. 

No. 41. Two No Trumps. North having denied 
Spades, it would be foolish for South to rebid that suit; it 
would be equally foolish, without normal support, to per- 
mit North to play Hearts. Two No Trumps, while danger- 
ous on account of the lack of Minor strength, is more apt 
to produce game than a rebid of Spades or a pass of Hearts. 

No. 42. Pass. North has denied normal support for 
South’s Spades and South has normal support (three 
cards) for North’s Hearts. 

No. 43. Two Spades. With less than normal support 
for partner’s Hearts, a denial should be made, the choice 
lying between two No Trumps and two Spades; but with 
six Spades, a Spade rebid is sounder. 

_No. 44. Two No Trumps. Concededly bold, but 
better than permitting North to play Hearts without 
normal support. 

No. 45. Two Hearts. This hand being a Major two- 
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suiter, North, who has denied Spades, will bid two No 
Trumps if short in Hearts as well as Spades. 

No. 46. Pass. With a semi-two-suiter (five cards in 
one suit and four in the other), the Heart take-out might 
not produce game; whereas the pass, with such help for a 
No Trump in both Majors, might do so. 

No. 47. Two Spades. With a 6-card strong Spade 
suit, assistance in Hearts, and worthless Minors, a Spade 
rebid is sound. It shows six Spades and gives North, with 
that information, an option between passing the two 
Spades and going to two No Trumps. 

No. 48. Pass. The Spades are identical with No. 47, 
but the scattered strength in the other three suits must 
be most helpful for North’s No Trump. 

No. 49. Pass. While the Spade length and strength 
justify a rebid, and while the honor score would be mate- 
rially greater than at Diamonds, there is a better chance 
of a game at Diamonds. 

No. 50. Pass. A trying situation. No Trump is 
tempting; but if North had Club and Diamond strength 
he would have denied South’s Spade with No Trump, not 
two Diamonds. To bid No Trump would risk having the 
adversaries save the game by running Clubs; to rebid the 
Spades would indicate a 6-card suit and would not be wise 
in view of the Spade denial. 

No. 51. Two No Trumps. With defense in four suits, 
there is a probable game at No Trump; less probability 
of one at Diamonds. 

No. 52. Two Hearts. The Hearts are not strong, and 
North—by denying Spades with Diamonds—has an- 
nounced lack of strength in Hearts; but he may have 
three or four small ones, and the best chance for game 
lies there. 

No. 58. Two No Trumps. An obvious bid, North’s 
Hearts should be denied, and a Major-suit take-out being 
a guarantee of No Trump assistance, two No Trumps is 
now safer than one originally was. 

No. 54. A close case. The Spades are stopped but 
once and might work badly at No Trump. With an 
evenly divided hand, normal support for the partner’s 
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suit, and every other suit stopped at least once, it is an 
optional situation; the pass slightly preferred, the No 
Trump rebid not to be criticized. 

No. 55. Two No Trumps. With an evenly divided 
hand and the Spades probably stopped twice, a No Trump 
rebid is preferred; although a pass would not be criticized 
severely. 

No. 56. Three Diamonds. Bidding the Diamonds 
denies the Hearts and shows stoppers in Spades and Clubs 
as an original No Trump bid shows three suits stopped. 
The Diamond bid enables North to select the best con- 
tract for the combined hands. 

No. 57. Two Clubs. The Heart denial is important 
and the Heart bid by North has not denied Clubs; part- 
ner’s Minor always should be overcalled with a better 
declaration. The denial doctrine is Major-suit doctrine 
and does not apply when a Minor is the opening bid at a 
love score. Without a stopper in either Spades or Dia- 
monds, South should not risk a No Trump. 

No. 58. One No Trump. With a stopper in-Diamonds 
and the possibility that the Clubs can be run, No Trump 
is the most promising declaration. It is probable (neither 
adversary having bid) that North has the Spades stopped; 
even if not, a long adverse run of that suit is not to be 
expected, as South is not unduly short. 

No. 59. Pass. With the Spades unstopped, only one 
small Diamond with the Ace and normal support for 
partner’s Heart, No Trump would be needlessly venture- 
some. 

No. 60. One Spade. The Club having been bid first, 
bidding the ‘“‘nothing high’”’ Spade suit will not deceive 
North; and it may fit perfectly with North’s hand. 

No. 61. Two Hearts. A Heart answer probably will 
fit with the partner’s hand better than No Trump. South, 
lacking Ace-Queen of his suit, may not open it at No Trump; 
in that event East probably would win only one Spade 
trick. 

No. 62. One No Trump. The adverse suit is stopped 
safely and the hand contains no other 4-card suit. 

No. 63. One No Trump. A most unattractive situa- 
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tion. Much too weak for a Business Pass so the choice is 
between one No Trump and two Clubs. The adverse 
suit probably is stopped and the No Trump is a bid for 
only seven tricks, whereas the 2-Club declaration calls for 
eight. Also, the Club bid would deceive the partner 
concerning the number of Clubs; so No Trump seems to 
be the lesser of the two evils. 

No. 64. TwoClubs. Just as in No. 63, a bid is essential 
and the choice is between No Trump and Clubs; but 
here two Clubs is the lesser evil. There is little hope 
that the Spades will be stopped; therefore the 2-Club bid, 
although it indicates four Clubs, will not convey as serious 
misinformation as the No Trump, which indicates a stopped 
suit. 

No. 65. OneNo Trump. Very close, but the strength 
does not quite justify a Business Pass; it thoroughly war- 
rants a bid of one No Trump. It is important to 
remember that the doubler of a suit-bid of one is not 
announcing strength in the suit doubled, and therefore a 
Business Pass should not be made unless the hand is iron- 
clad. 

No. 66. Pass. This hand differs from No. 65 in that 
it contains an extra trick, viz., the Ace of Hearts. That 
additional strength is sufficient to justify a Business Pass. 

No. 67. Two Hearts. With two 4-card suits, one a 
Major and the other a Minor, an informatory double 
should be answered with the Major, even when the Minor 
is the stronger. 

No. 68. Two Hearts. To bid the Diamonds on account 
of the 80 honors (with 90 probable) is tempting, but a 
game is worth more than a high honor score. A hand of 
this type may be able to take just ten tricks at either 
declaration and, if so, the Heart bid would produce game 
and the Diamond would not. 

No. 69. Pass. An attractive opportunity for a Busi- 
ness Pass. With this hand facing a dependable double, 
as all doubles in these tests are supposed to be, the pass 
must produce a large penalty. Playing the rubber game 
a bid of two No Trumps—which almost surely would 
produce game—would not be subject to adverse criticism; 
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but during either of the other games or playing Duplicate 
or Progressive, a Business Pass should be made. 

No. 70. Two Hearts. The strength is a shade too light 
for a Business Pass and the 4-card Major should be given 
preference over the stronger 4-card Minor. 

No. 71. Two Hearts. A choice between two Majors 
of equal length. In such case the stronger should be 
selected, and therefore two Hearts should be bid. 

No. 72. Two No Trumps. Too strong a hand for a 
Minor answer. A very close choice between two No 
Trumps and a Business Pass. The two No Trump bid 
is more conservative. 

No. 73. Two Hearts. A choice between two 4-card 
suits, one a Major and the other a Minor. Although in 
this instance the Minor is much stronger, the choice should 
be given to the Major. 

No. 74. Two Hearts. A trying problem. The Minor 
is not only longer but materially stronger. However, 
experience has shown that even with such odds in the 
Minor’s favor, the 4-card Major generally will produce 
more satisfactory results. : ’ 

No. 75. Two Diamonds. With so great a preponder- 
ance of both length and strength the Minor should have 
the preference. | 

No. 76. Two Hearts. With five cards in the Major 
and six in the Minor, the choice should favor the Major 
even with the Minor strong and the Major weak. The 
high cards of the Minor will help the Major declaration; 
the low cards of the Major would not be so helpful for the 
Minor—and the Major needs one trick less for game. 

No. 77. Two Clubs. The double must be taken out; 
to pass would be unforgivable. Without the adverse Clubs 
stopped, No Trump would probably be an unfortunate as 
well as a deceptive declaration: a Diamond also will be 
deceptive, as the doubler will expect the hand to contain 
four Diamonds. The bid of two Clubs increases the size 
of the commitment but tells the doubler that the hand 
contains four worthless Clubs and three cards of each of 
the other suits, and notifies him to take out in his best 
suit, assuring him of three cards in it. 
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No. 78. One Spade. Another doubtful situation; 
but, although the Spade bid must mislead the doubler by 
showing four Spades, it nevertheless is the safest way out 
of the dilemma. 

No. 72. One No Trump. With insufficient strength 
for a Business Pass, the Clubs safely stopped, two Aces to 
assist, and no 4-card suit except the one named by an 
adversary, No Trump obviously presents the best chance 
for game. 

No. 80. One Heart. A close choice between one No 
Trump and one Heart; but with two worthless Diamonds 
and a 4-card Major headed by an Ace, the probabilities 
favor the Major declaration which the double suggests. 


(A) 

No. 81. South, one No Trump. This 3-Ace hand justi- 
fies the bid by Dealer. 

No. 82. West, pass. Three Aces is not sufficient 
strength for an informatory double; that declaration 
should not be made without five high cards. 

No. 83. North, pass. The 3-Ace hand has not the 
strength to justify a No Trump by a Third Hand after two 
passes. Partner having passed, at least an additional 
King should be held. 

No. 84. East, pass (Business Pass) or bid two No 
Trumps. The latter might be advisable playing the 
rubber game; the former, at any other stage of the rubber, 
or when playing Duplicate or Progressive. 


(B) 

‘No. 85. South, one Club. It is now generally con- 
ceded that an Ace-King 5-card suit should be bid initially, 
regardless of the weakness of the remainder of the hand. 

No. 86. West, pass. With a holding of this character, 
a bid when sitting over an adverse No Trump is inad- 
visable. There is a good chance that by leading the fourth 
best Club, the suit will be established and the game saved. 
A bid of two Clubs might warn North and South, and 
induce a shift to a suit which would produce game. 

No. 87. North, pass. At a love score it is not advis- 
able to take out partner’s No Trump with Minor strength. 
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No. 88. North, two Clubs. With any score a Minor 
can make game with as few tricks as a Major can at love; 
therefore it should be treated in the same way. A Major 
Ace-King 5-card suit should be called over partner’s No 
Trump at a love score, and therefore two Clubs should be 
similarly called in this case. 


(C) 

No. 89. South, one Spade. While it is not conven- 
tional to bid a 4-card Ace-King suit without a quick trick 
(Ace or King-Queen) on the side, it is conventional to bid 
a 4-card Ace-Jack suit with only a King on the side. 

No. 90. West, one Spade. The hand has not sufficient 
strength for an informatory double. 

No. 91. North, one No Trump. A close choice be- 
tween one Spade and one No Trump; but with a partner 
bidding the singleton suit and probably holding some 
strength on the side, and with four cards in North’s Heart 
suit, No Trump seems to be the more promising declaration. 

No. 92. East, pass. Strong enough for an initial bid 
(2. €., an original bid by Dealer or Second Hand), but not for 
an original bid by Fourth Hand. 


(D) 


No. 93. South, one Spade. Much greater than mini- 
mum No Trump strength, but the worthless singleton 
makes the Spade safer. 

No. 94. West, double. All the requisites for an in- 
formatory double; four cards and great strength in both 
Majors, five high cards divided among three suits. If 
East answer by bidding two Clubs, West can bid two No 
Trumps with apparent safety. 

No. 95. North, two Diamonds. A close case. The 
chances are that South has the Clubs stopped, but to rely 
upon that and bid No Trump would be risky. Bidding a 
Spade would be inadvisable because, in view of the Dia- 
mond bid by South, there appears to be better chance for 
a game at Diamonds than at Spades. The hand’s general 
strength is so great that a Diamond jump is not needed, 
and a pass would be sound were it not possible that South 
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may have a secondary Major bid which it would be advan- 
tageous to have him make. 

No. 96. East, one Spade. Too strong to pass even 
in the Fourth Hand position and, because of the worthless 
singleton, a Spade is a better declaration than a No Trump. 


(E) 

No. 97. South, two Diamonds. It is advisable to 
earmark the 6-card Ace-King-Queen holding by a bid 
of two. 

No. 98. West, pass. With a hand of this kind anda 
No Trump bid on the right, to disclose the long and prob- 
ably established suit would be Bridge folly. __ 

No. 99. North, three Diamonds. ‘to bid two Dia- 
monds would announce long weak Diamonds and grossly 
deceive the partner. The choice is between passing and 
bidding three Diamonds, the probability being that three 
Diamonds will bring a 8-No-Trump bid from South. It 
is an insurance declaration; there possibly is game in 
Diamonds and not in No Trump, and the bid of three 
Diamonds pictures the North hand for Soutk and allows 
him to choose between Diamonds and No Trump. 

No. 100. East, pass. It would be unwise for East, 
with this holding, to open the auction. With such weak 
short Majors it is quite possible that there is a Major 
game for North and South. 


®) 


No. 101. South, pass. The initial bid of one of a suit 
shows two quick tricks or the equivalent. 

No. 102. West, one Spade. A bid made after an 
adverse suit declaration on the right requires less strength 
than an original bid. It does not show two quick tricks, 
but does show more than one. 

No. 103. North, pass. Has normal support for part- 
ner’s Hearts. 

No. 104. East, three Spades. The double by West 
asked for a Major take-out if East had a 4-card Major. 
North’s two No Trumps was an effort to shut out a bid by 
East and relieves him of the necessity of answering West’s 
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double; but having five Spades with three honors, opposite 
a dependable partner, East is too strong to allow himself 
to be shut out. 


(G) 


No. 105. South, one Spade. With a 5-card Major 
suit headed by Ace-Queen-Ten and strong side support, 
the Major obviously is the sound declaration. 

No. 106. West, one No Trump. A close case; one 
No Trump, two Diamonds and a pass all would be defen- 
sible declarations. With two unstopped 2-card suits, No 
Trump is dangerous; but with complete control of the 
adverse suit and great strength in another, it readily may 
produce game. Two Diamonds (a 4-card Minor) is not as 
apt to lead to a game-going declaration. A pass would be 
conservative, but too apt to give up game-going possi- 
bilities. 

No. 107. North, two Spades. With such great help 
for partner’s No Trump a No Trump game is probable, 
but two Spades eliminates all risk. It is a strength-shower 
and justifies South in rebidding the No Trump if the 
Spades do not fit. / 

No. 108. East, one Spade. Fourth Hand conserva- 
tism, especially when weak and short in either Major suit, 
is advisable but should not be carried to an extreme; it is 
unwise to pass when a bid is apt to produce a game. With 
this holding a little strength in West’s hand will score a 
game at Spades; opening the bidding seems more apt to 
produce game than to help the adversaries. 


(H) 


No. 109. South, pass. Dealer’s choice lies between a 
pass and three Spades. One Spade would show two quick 
tricks, which the hand does not contain. Two Spades 
would show Ace-King-Queen at the top of six Spades, and 
the hand does not contain the King. Three Spades would 
indicate seven tricks with Spades the trump and might 
tempt the partner to overbid. 

No. 110. West, three Spades. The difference be- 
tween No. 109 and No. 110 is slight but distinct. Few text- 
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books differentiate between the two: with most hands it 
is too fine a point to justify a change of the bidding; but 
as South has not been strong enough to bid, the possibility 
exists—should West pass—that East with considerable 
strength may pass out a game-going hand. In No. 109 a 
pass is advised, although a bid of three Spades would not 
be criticized; in No. 110 a bid of three Spades is advised, 
although a pass would not be criticized. 

No. 111. North, one Spade. The hand has normal 
support for South’s Hearts, but the length and strength 
of the Spades justify a Spade bid. 

No. 112. East, three Spades. The chances are that 
the high-card strength is about evenly divided among 
South, West and North. Needing but three-odd for game, 
it is probable that it can be made. An adversary who does 
not bid originally is not apt to overcall three Spades; so 
there is little probability that the bid will let the adver- 
saries into a game. 


(I) 

No. 113. South, one No Trump. The two-suit No 
Trump is made with two strong short suits, even when the 
other two suits are defenseless. When one of the two 
strong suits contains four cards, it is a better bid than No 
Trump. 

No. 114. West, double. An excellent double. The 
hand has the requisite high-card strength and, while it 
does not contain any Diamond honors, it nevertheless has 
four cards of that suit. 

No. 115. North, pass. The two-suit No Trump is 
bid only in an initial position. It is not a sound risk after 
partner has passed. 

No. 116. East, pass. There is no suit-bid to be thought 
of in the hand, and with two defenseless suits a Fourth 
Hand No Trump is not advisable. 


(J) 


No. 117. South, one No Trump. A close choice be- 
tween one Club and one No Trump, but from a love score 
this hand needs little assistance to produce game at No 
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Trump, and considerable assistance to produce game at 
Clubs. While a bid of one Club would not be criticized, 
it is the type of hand with which bold bidding is apt to be 
rewarded. 

No. 118. West, two Clubs. After an adverse Spade, 
No Trump seems dangerous. It is rarely wise to bid No 
Trump over an adverse suit when holding but one stopper 
in that suit, unless the partner has bid previously. 

No. 119. North, one No Trump. Partner having bid 
a Major of which the hand contains but a singleton, a 
take-out is advisable even considering the fact that the 
singleton is the Ace of partner’s suit. To take out with 
two Clubs would deny No Trump assistance outside of 
the Club suit. 

No. 120. East, one Club. Once again we have a 
choice between a No Trump and a Club; but after a pass 
by partner, the Club seems to be sounder and is therefore 
given the preference. 

(K) 

No. 121. South, one No Trump ortwo. As a matter 
of fact, this 4-Ace-showing two-bid is advantageous in 
some cases, but works badly in others. 

No. 122. West, double. With ‘100 Aces” it requires 
some self-restraint to refrain from bidding No Trump, 
but the chances are greater for game at partner’s suit than 
at No Trump. 

No. 123. North, one No Trump. Although the hand 
practically insures game for partner’s Heart, it is almost 
as surely a game-goer at No Trump, and the honor-score 
is much larger. 

No. 124. East, pass. This differs from No. 123 in 
two respects, viz: an adverse suit has been bid initially, 
and partner’s Heart has been a following—not an initial— 
bid. Under these conditions, game at Hearts is more 
probable than at No Trump. 


() 


No. 125. South, pass. Initial bids should give accurate. 
and valuable information to the partner; they are not 
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affected by the state of the score. A Dealer with a score 
should not bid with less strength than he would at love 
(without a score). 

No. 126. North, pass. It is unsound to take out part- 
ner’s No Trump with a weak Major—even a 5-card Major— 
and no side strength. To bid Spades would show help for 
a No Trump. 

No. 127. North, pass. After an adverse double of 
partner’s No Trump, a bid shows strength. 

No. 128. East, two Spades. The redouble shows that 
West’s double may result disastrously. If Hast held a 
bust with no suit longer than four cards, he should pass; 
but with a 5-card suit he should rescue his doubling partner. 


(M) 


No. 129. North, pass. It is not incumbent upon 
North to overcall West’s informatory double of South’s 
No Trump. A bid would deceive South by giving a false 
guarantee of assistance. 

No. 180. East, two Clubs. ‘“‘The greater the weak- 
ness the more essential the take-out’ (of partner's inform- 
atory double). 

No. 131. East, pass. Rescue your redoubled partner 
only when you hold a 5-card suit. With an evenly divided 
bust let the doubler, who must be strong, name his best 
suit. 

No. 132. East must bid. Any bid is better than a pass. 
Three bids are available: One No Trump, one Spade, and 
two Clubs; by the Club-bid East’s bust can accuarately be 
shown to an expert pariner. 


(N) 

No. 188. South, one Spade. In the two Majors the 
length is the same. It is not likely that the first bid will 
stand and it may be important to show both Major suits; 
to that end, the higher-valued Spade should be named first. 

No. 134. West, double. West is most anxious to have 
East name a Major if he have a 4-carder to call. If not, 
East may have enough length or strength (or both) in 
Diamonds to make that suit an advantageous trump. 
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No. 135. North, two Hearts. Generally it is inadvis- 
able to take out partner’s No Trump with a 4-card Major; 
but with three honors including two “tops,” material side 
help, and a worthless singleton, it is sound bidding to do 
so. As there is little chance that North will have a second 
bid, he should name his stronger Major. 

No. 136. East, one Heart. West’s double shows 
strength in the three suits, in each of which East has four 
cards. There is every probability that East’s bid will 
become the contract, and he therefore should name his 
stronger Major. 

(O) 

No. 137. South, one Club. It is advisable to show a 
4-card Major if the hand contain strength for such show- 
ing; but a 4-card suit headed by Ace-Ten is too dangerous 
to name. 

No. 138. West, two Clubs. As the hand does not 
contain five high cards (Aces or faces), an informatory 
double would be too venturesome. 

No. 139. North, redouble. Too strong to pass and 
too short in Spades for a bid of that suit. Strong enough 
to bid Clubs, but that bid would deny other No Trump 
assistance, 

No. 140. East, one Spade. West’s double has asked 
East for a Major suit if East have one of four or more 
cards. Considering the bidding, East’s hand has remark- 
able strength, his choice lies between Spades and Clubs; 
the redouble does not affect the duty of a doubler’s partner 
to answer with a strong 4-card Major in preference to a 
stronger 5-card Minor. 

(P) 

No. 141. Pass. North declares after two passes; he 
has the strength to bid No Trump either as Dealer or 
Second Hand after Dealer’s pass, but not after partner’s 
pass. 

No. 142. One No Trump. While North has much 
more than normal assistance for his partner’s Diamond, 
that should not prevent his changing his partner’s Minor 
to a better declaration. 
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No. 143. Pass. North has more than normal assist- 
ance for his partner’s Spade. 

No. 144. Two No Trumps. It is advisable for North 
to try to shut out a possible lead-directing bid by East. 


(Q) 


No. 145. One Spade. North, with a side Ace and 
five Spades headed by Ace-King, has ample strength to bid 
a Spade even after a pass by his partner. 

No. 146. One Spade. It is possible that the com- 
bined hands may produce exactly ten tricks in either 
Spades or Diamonds; in which case there would be a game 
at Spades and not at Diamonds. 

No. 147. Pass. With normal support for Hearts, the 
Spade bid should not be made with five Spades. 

No. 148. Two Spades. The combined hands may 
readily produce a game at Spades and not at No Trump. 


(R) 


No. 149. Pass. Third Hand after a partner’s pass 
should not bid an Ace-King 5-card suit without at least a 
King as side strength. 

No. 150. Pass. The North hand may be very helpful 
for a No Trump; to bid a Minor (there being no score) 
would be most unsound. 

No. 151. Pass. North has normal support for South’s 
“ Spades; to bid Diamonds would deny such support. 

No. 152. Two Diamonds. With lack of normal sup- 
port for South’s Major, a denial is necessary if North have 
denial strength. The strength being limited to one suit, 
that suit should be bid rather than No Trump. 


(S) 


No. 153. Pass. Third Hand should not bid No Trump 
with less than an Ace or the equivalent above the average 
(count 14), and North’s hand counts only 13. 

No. 154. Two Spades. As a general rule, it is not 
advisable to jump with less than four trumps, but in this 
case the side strength fully justifies it. 
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No. 155. One No Trump. With less than normal 
support in South’s suit and stoppers in the other three suits, 
North’s declaration is clearly marked. 

No. 156. One No Trump. A dangerous declaration 
because of the worthless doubleton in Hearts; but it is 
the only available bid except to jump Diamonds, and that 
would not show the strength in the two other suits. 


(T) 


No. 157. Two Clubs. North’s hand does not justify 
the expectation of game in Clubs and not in No Trump; 
but it may be that South has passed with sufficient strength 
to make the combined hands produce a No Trump game 
and not a Club game. One stopper in the adverse suit 
probably would be all that would be needed to do this. 
It therefore is not advisable to make a pre-empting bid, but 
it is advisable to announce the strength of the Club suit 
accurately by the conventional two-bid. 

No. 158. Three Clubs. To bid two Clubs would be 
deceptive, as that would indicate Club weakness. The 
bid of three Clubs, showing great strength in that suit and 
great assistance for No Trump, gives the partner the oppor- 
tunity to bid three No Trumps if he have the other guits 
protected; if not, to try for the game at Clubs. 

No. 159. Pass. With normal support for Spades, the 
best bid for the combined hands is more apt to be reached 
by passing than by falsely denying Spades with a Club bid. 

No. 160. One No Trump. A close case between a No 
Trump and two Clubs, but the Club bid would not indicate 
the Diamond strength and might stand; there may be a 
game at No Trump and not at Clubs. 

No. 161. The bidding should be: South one No 
Trump, West pass, North twoNo Trumps. All pass. North 
bids two No Trumps to shut out a possible bid by East 
which might direct a disadvantageous lead through North’s 
hand. 

The play to the first trick should be: West, Four of 
Spades; North (Dummy), Trey of Spades; East, Queen 
of Spades; South (Closed Hand), King of Spades. 
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On trick 1, East plays the Queen—not the Ace—-of 
Spades. He knows that West led from a 4-card suit be- 
cause the lead (fourth best) was the Four and the Trey is 
in Dummy and the Deuce in East’s hand; so West has 
no card lower than the Four. South must have three 
Spades, so East cannot capture the King of Spades that 
South probably holds. If East play the Ace and follow 
with the Queen, South will hold up until the third round 
and block West’s last Spade. . East has entries; West 
probably has none. 

As the cards lie, South could have made game had he 
played low on trick 1, which would have kept the adver- 
saries from making more than two Spades; with the King 
played on the Queen, they must make three Spade tricks 
which, together with the King of Diamonds and Ace of 
Clubs, will save game. But from South’s viewpoint 
(with no knowledge of the location of the adverse cards) 
there was every reason, when the Queen of Spades was 
played, to suppose that West had the Ace-Jack, and that 
winning the first trick would be South’s only chance to 
make a Spade. 

No. 162. The bidding should be: South one No 
Trump, which would obtain the contract. 

The play to the first trick should be: West, Four of 
Spades; North (Dummy), Nine of Spades; East, Ace of 
Spades; South (Closed Hand), King of Spades. 

The play of the King of Spades on the adverse Ace is 
made because, when the Ace of Spades is played, Declarer 
can see that one Spade trick (no more) can be taken; also 
two Club tricks and two Diamond tricks, making a total 
of five. To win the game, four Heart tricks are needed; 
and the only probable way to obtain them is to lead Hearts 
twice from Dummy. Dummy can get in once with the 
King of Diamonds, but cannot get in a second time unless 
a Spade entry be made in the Dummy hand by the play 
of the King on the Ace. 

No. 163. The bidding should be: South No Trump, 
West pass, North two Spades, East pass, South two No 
Trumps (contract). The play to the first trick should be: 
West, Trey of Diamonds; North (Dummy), Ten of Dia- 
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monds; East, King of Diamonds; South (Closed Hand), 
Six of Diamonds. 

North bids two Spades over South’s one No Trump 
because he has a strong 5-card Major. South, with only 
two cards of his partner’s Major, and with the other suits 
in good shape, confidently rebids the No Trump. 

South plays the Six of Diamonds, not the Deuce, because 
with the Trey led, showing the Deuce would notify East 
that West opened a 4-card suit and East then could count 
that South had five Diamonds originally and would 
realize that returning his partner’s suit probably would be 
of benefit to the Declarer. South desires East to return 
Diamonds, so he plays the Six—not the Deuce—hoping 
that he may induce East to place the Deuce in West’s 
hand, and to continue the suit, thinking that West is 
longer than South. If, at trick 2, East should shift to 
Hearts, he would save game; but with the Diamonds 
continued, Declarer would make game. 

No. 164. The bidding should be: South one No 
Trump, which would obtain the contract. 

The play to the first trick should be: West, Six of Dia- 
monds; North (Dummy), Ace of Diamonds; East, Trey 
of Diamonds; South (Closed Hand), Queen of Diamonds. 

It is essential to put Dummy in the lead as frequently 
as possible during the play of this hand, so as to lead 
toward the double tenaces in the Closed Hand. While 
the play of the Ace of Diamonds from Dummy on trick 1 
makes the Queen falling on it from Closed Hand seem a 
sacrifice, it really is not so as Declarer takes three Diamond 
tricks in any event; and it is better to win the first Dia- 
mond trick in Dummy rather than in Closed Hand. To 
win first in Closed Hand and then continue Diamonds 
for Dummy to win, would help to establish the adver- 
saries’ suit and would work badly if the finesses went wrong. 

No. 165. The bidding should be: South one No 
Trump, which would obtain the contract. 

The play to the first trick should be: West, Six of 
Clubs; North (Dummy), Four of Clubs; East, Jack of 
Clubs; South (Closed Hand), Ace of Clubs. 

The reason for the play of the Ace of Clubs when the 
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Queen would win the trick and leave Declarer with the 
Ace, is that Declarer can see that his sure tricks are two 
Clubs, four Hearts and one Diamond; but to go game, 
two extra Diamond tricks are needed and a Diamond 
finesse must be tried. 

Declarer has an easy game if the Diamond finesse win, 
but if he try it and lose, it is very possible that West would 
lead a Spade instead of continuing with Clubs; and the 
Spade lead, if East have the Ace, would save the game 
for the adversaries. 

If Closed Hand win the first trick with the Ace of Clubs 
and the Diamond finesse lose on the third trick, West 
having the King will naturally place the Queen of Clubs 
in East’s hand and, thinking that between them they have 
the entire Club suit, will continue the Clubs—not shift to 
Spades. This will ensure game for Declarer. 

No. 166. Declarer won the first trick in Dummy 
because he wished to lead at once from that hand; and 
on the second trick, desiring to lead both Clubs and Dia- 
monds from Dummy, selects the Club as it is the longer 
suit. With eight Clubs in the two hands the finesse should 
be tried, and if it be successful it is important that Clubs 
be continued without transferring the lead from Dummy _ 
and thereby making it necessary for Dummy to expend 
another entry to regain it. Declarer consequently to 
trick 2 leads the Jack of Clubs from Dummy and, the 
King not covering, plays the Ten from the Closed Hand 
so that the Club lead may be continued from Dummy 
as often as necessary without the expenditure of another 
entry from Dummy. (East had four Clubs, so it was 
possible from East’s viewpoint at trick 1 that South had 
only three; in such case do not cover an honor with an 
honor.) 

The rest of the play would be: Trick 3, the Nine of 
Clubs from Dummy and, King not covering, the Eight 
from Closed Hand. On the succeeding trick a third Club 
lead from Dummy would give Declarer his four Club 
tricks. Dummy would then be placed in the lead with 
his only other entry—the high Heart—and the Diamonds 
would be handled in the same way as the Clubs; 1. e., the 
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Queen would be led and, the King not covering, the Ten 
played under it from Closed Hand. In this way Declarer 
would make a Grand Slam. 

No. 167. On trick 2 the play should be: South, Heart 
Hight; West, Heart Six; North, Heart King; East, 
Heart Seven. 

Declarer should note that he desires to lead Hearts 
once and may wish to lead Spades twice from Dummy. 
The Heart lead can be obtained with the King of Hearts, 
but after that the Ace of Diamonds is Dummy’s only 
obvious entry; so it is important to make an extra entry 
in Dummy by leaving the higher Heart on the fourth 
round in that hand. Leading the Eight of Hearts instead 
of the Four cannot cost a Heart trick; if one adversary 
have four Hearts, the fourth must be higher than the 
Eight. Play the hand both ways; first lead the Hight of 
Hearts, win in Dummy with King, return a Heart and 
finesse; next lead the Four of Hearts and play the high 
Hearts the same way. You will see then how important 
it is that Dummy win the fourth round of Hearts with the 
Five so he then can lead a Spade and have the Ace of 
Diamonds left as an entry for a second Spade lead. 

No. 168. On trick 2 the play should be: South, Club 
Queen; West, Club Deuce; North, Club King; East, 
Club Trey. 

Declarer can count two Spades, one Heart, two Clubs 
and one Diamond. For game, three more tricks are 
needed. If the Ace of Clubs be played on either the first 
or second Club trick, two more Clubs would be made and 
only one more Diamond would be needed; but that will 
not happen if the Ace of Clubs have two small ones with 
it, and the chances favor that distribution rather than the 
Ace of Clubs accompanied by but one small. If Declarer 
eannot make more than two Club tricks, he must win four 
Diamond tricks to make game, and two Diamond finesses 
will be needed. So the first Club trick should be won in 
Dummy and a Diamond led at trick 8. At trick 4, repeat 
the Club lead and overplay; unless the Ace of Clubs is 
played, abandon Clubs and lead a second Diamond from 
Dummy for a second finesse. Play the hand both ways; 
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first, as above and second, not overtaking the first Club 
trick, and note the difference. 

No. 169. On trick 2 the play should be: North, Heart 
Deuce; East, Heart Trey; South, Heart Queen; West, 
Heart Four. 

Declarer, forced to win the first trick in Dummy, can 
count two Spade tricks, four Diamonds; two Hearts, if 
West have the King of Hearts, three if East have it and 
the finesse be taken twice. Game can only be made if the 
Heart finesse succeed, and if it be tried twice. So on 
trick 2 Dummy should lead a small Heart and, if the 
finesse succeed, it should be repeated when Dummy gets 
in again with the Jack of Diamonds. 

No. 170. On trick 2 the play should be: East, Spade 
Queen; South, Spade Eight; West, Spade Seven; North, 
Spade Deuce. 

After trick 1, East knows that Closed Hand has four 
Clubs and West only three. West led his lowest Club, 
which showed a suit of exactly four cards; and as Dummy 
held but one Club and East three, Closed Hand must 
have had five and must have four remaining. Continuing 
the Clubs would be leading the suit of the Closed Hand 
rather than the suit of the partner. A shift being in 
order, East should shift to the Queen of Spades, which 
promises the best result. 

No. 171. To trick 2 South should lead Jack of Dia- 
monds; West play Deuce of Diamonds; North, Trey of 
Spades; East, Four of Diamonds. 

The Declarer desires to lead Hearts from Dummy so 
as-to take two finesses in Closed Hand. Dummy’s trumps 
are useless except for the purpose of obtaining the lead. 
The only way in which Dummy can obtain the lead is by 
trumping South’s winning Diamonds. 

The scheme of the Declarer after the second trick will be 
to lead a Heart from Dummy and finesse in the Closed Hand. 
If the finesse win, the trumping process will be repeated 
on trick 4 and on trick 5 the Heart finesse will be repeated. 

No. 172. To trick 2 South should lead King of Hearts; 
West play Four of Hearts; North, Ace of Hearts; East, 
Deuce of Hearts. 
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When Declarer wins the first trick he is anxious to 
exhaust trumps; but can see that if he should do so imme- 
diately he will lose to the Ace of trumps and the adver- 
saries then will win two Club tricks. As the Declarer 
must subsequently lose the Ace of Diamonds, it would not 
be possible for him to make more than three-odd should 
he lead a trump to trick 2. It is essential that he discard 
a losing Club and this can be accomplished only by leading 
the King of Hearts, taking it in Dummy with Ace and 
then leading the Queen of Hearts to trick 3. Overtaking 
South’s King of Hearts costs Dummy a Heart trick but 
it gains a trick for Declarer because, played in that way 
(a trump being led at trick 4), the Declarer will lose only 
one Club in addition to the Aces of Spades and Diamonds; 
played in any other way two Clubs and two Aces would 
be lost. 

No. 173. To trick 2 South should lead Seven of Clubs; 
West, Eight of Clubs; North, Ace of Clubs; East, Six of 
Clubs. 

When Declarer wins the first trick he can see that entries 
in Dummy are going to be badly needed, as it may be 
advisable to have that hand lead Clubs once, Diamonds 
twice and Spades once. With but two high cards in 
Dummy, it is necessary to make entries of two small cards. 
To accomplish this, lead the Seven instead of the Deuce 
of Clubs to trick 2. The plan of the Declarer is to lead 
the Trey of Clubs from Dummy to trick 3, finesse the 
Jack; if it win, lead the King of Clubs from Closed Hand 
to drop the adverse Queen, and then put Dummy in with 
Closed Hand’s Deuce of Clubs so as to lead a Diamond 
from Dummy. When the Diamond is won in the Closed 
Hand, Dummy is put in with the Ace of Spades to lead a 
second Diamond; and if that be passed by East, the 
Eight of Diamonds is next led so that Dummy is left with 
a Diamond entry to lead a Spade to trick 12 and to give 
the Closed Hand a chance to try a Spade finesse for the 
Small Slam. 

No. 174. To trick 2 North should lead Deuce of Dia- 
monds; East play Five of Diamonds; South, Queen of 
Diamonds; West, Four of Diamonds. 
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From the viewpoint of the Closed Hand, finesses are 
desirable in both trumps and Diamonds. The desirability 
of exhausting the adverse trumps would be an argument 
in favor of selecting the Spades for the finesse; but with 
only one Spade in Dummy and a total of seven in Declarer’s 
two hands, there is little chance of finding the six adverse 
Spades divided, King and one in the East hand and four 
small in the West hand. With any other division of the 
trumps, the finesse in that suit would not gain. With 
two Spades in Dummy, the situation would be very 
different. 

In the Diamond suit Dummy can lead twice and there 
is even chance of capturing the King of Diamonds. Declarer 
can see that he must lose two Heart tricks and may lose 
both the King of Spades and the King of Diamonds. To 
make game he must “‘kill” one King and it is more impor- 
tant to do this than it is to lead the trumps immediately. 

No. 175. To trick 2 South should lead King of Hearts; 
West play Deuce of Hearts; North, Ace of Hearts; Hast, 
Four of Hearts. 

Declarer has assured two Spade tricks, two Heart tricks, 
one Diamond trick and three Club tricks; one trick 
short of game. Game might be made by establishing Closed 
Hand’s Diamonds or Dummy’s Hearts; but the establish- 
ment of the Diamond would work only if West did not 
have five Spades and the adverse Diamonds were divided 
3-3; the chances are against an even division of six adverse 
cards. All of Dummy’s Hearts can be established if the 
seven adverse Hearts are divided 4-3, and the chances 
are distinctly in favor of such division rather than 5-2. 
Three Heart tricks (enough to insure game) can be made 
regardless of the division of the adverse Hearts. Conse- 

quently Declarer should establish the Hearts rather than 
try to establish the Diamonds. 

When establishing a suit, it is important to realize that 
after it is established, an entry to run it is essential. In 
this case Dummy has but one entry outside of the Heart 
suit—the Queen of Clubs; and to insure running the 
Hearts it is necessary to overtake the King with Dummy’s 
Ace, lead the Jack from the Dummy on trick 3 and so 
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establish the Hearts and make the Queen of Clubs a vehicle 
for running them. 

No. 176. To trick 2 East should lead the King of 
Spades; South play the Four; West, the Deuce; and 
North, the Ace. 

The sacrifice of the King of Spades which otherwise 
would have won a trick is made to remove the Ace of 
Spades from Dummy. East can stop the running of 
Dummy’s Clubs if Dummy has no entry outside of the 
Club suit; the only way to draw that entry is to sacrifice 
the King of Spades. South cannot make game before 
East has another chance to lead Hearts. 

No. 177. To trick 2 West should lead Ace of Diamonds; 
North should play the Ten of Diamonds; East should 
play the Deuce of Spades; and South should play the 
Eight of Diamonds. 

East trumps his partner’s Ace (a play that has been 
ridiculed in song and story but which at times should be 
made) because he can see that it is the best chance to 
save game. ‘ 

No. 178. To trick 2 East should lead Queen of Dia- 
monds; South play Five of Diamonds; West play Four 
of Diamonds; North play King of Diamonds. 

East does not return West’s Club because West has led 
his lowest Club and consequently cannot have had more 
than four originally (West led the Trey and the Deuce is 
in Dummy). With two Clubs originally in Dummy and 
two in the East hand, Ciosed Hand must have had five 
Clubs and that suit is Declarer’s more than it is West’s. 
East can see that with the Ace of Clubs probably in West’s 
hand, game can be saved if West lead a Diamond after 
one round of Diamonds has been led by East. The result 
would be the same whether East led the Queen, Ten or 
Nine of Diamonds; but the lead of the Queen gives West 
the most information as East would only lead it up to King- 
Jack-EHight from the exact holding he has. Declarer must 
establish Clubs, so East’s lead to the second trick saves game. 

No. 179. To trick 2 South should lead Trey of Hearts; 
West play Four of Hearts; North, Queen of Hearts; East, 
Deuce of Hearts. 
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A thoughtless Declarer would start to establish the Club 
suit at trick 2, taking the Club finesse without appreciating 
the unnecessary risk involved. If a Club be led to trick 2 
and East have the King of Clubs and West the Ace of 
Hearts, game cannot be made. Play the hand in that 
way and note the result; the adversaries would make one 
Club, one Heart and three Spades. Declarer in addition 
to the four Club tricks he will make if the Club finesse be 
' wrong, the two Spades and the two Diamonds which are 
sure, needs one Heart before the Spades are established. 
A Heart lead to trick 2 ensures game. When the Ace of 
Hearts wins, Declarer will pass one Spade and then try the 
Club finesse with impunity because if it lose East will not 
have another Spade to lead if West started with five Spades. 
If each adversary had four Spades only two Spades will 
be lost. 

No. 180. To trick 2 South should lead Trey of Spades; 
West play Four of Spades; North play Jack of Spades; 
East play Deuce of Spades. 

South’s lead to trick 2 is an effort to ‘‘steal a Grand 
Slam.” He has five Club tricks, five Diamond tricks and 
two Heart tricks assured, a total of twelve tricks. There 
is no chance of obtaining another trick in either of those 
three suits, so it would look as if the Ace of Spades must 
win and that a Small Slam would be the maximum. If, 
however, one Spade trick can be won before the adversaries 
take in their Ace, a Grand Slam can be made. Of course, 
this could not be done if the adversaries realized the great 
strength of Declarer’s combined hands; but it is made 
possible at the start of the hand by leading toward Jack 
in Dummy. If West have Ace of Spades he will play 
small, hoping that East may take the trick with the King, 
and lead a Heart which would establish West’s Hearts and 
leave him with the Ace of Spades as an entry to run them. 
If the Ace of Spades be held by East, it will win; but in 
that event the attempted larceny would not cost anything 
as South would then have a show down for the Small Slam. 

No. 181. Declarer should play the Ace of Spades from 
Closed Hand; he should not hold up because he can take 
one Spade, three Hearts and five Clubs—game—before 
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he risks his Diamond finesse. The Diamond finesse must 
be taken by leading up to East, and if it lose East will win, 
and if Hast still have a Spade he would lead it; but the 
game will have been won and there is little difference 
between making three-odd and four-odd at No Trumps. 
There is, however, an enormous difference between making 
four-odd and a Grand Slam; and Declarer should try for 
the slam by leading the Ace and King of Hearts and then 
putting Dummy in with a Club to lead the Queen of Hearts, 
discarding on it a Spade from Closed Hand. Declarer 
would then cinch game by making five Club tricks, after 
which he could risk the Diamond finesse. 

No. 182. Closed Hand should play a small Spade. If 
West has the Deuce of Spades, he has led from a 5-card 
‘suit and East must hold exactly three Spades; if East has 
the Deuce, then East and West started with four Spades 
each. The location of the Deuce cannot be positively 
marked but, as West may have it, an effort should be 
made to exhaust Hast’s Spades before giving up command 
of the suit. 

Declarer can take one Spade trick, three Club tricks 
and two Diamond tricks—six. He also can take three 
Heart tricks, which would give him game, if the adver- 
saries do not take too many Spade tricks, when the Ace of 
Hearts wins. If each adverse hand had four Spades, game 
is assured as only three adverse Spades could be run; but 
if West had five Spades, the game will be lost if the estab- 
lished Spades are run when the Ace of Hearts puts the 
adversaries in the lead. If West has that Ace and led 
from five Spades, game cannot be saved; but if East has 
it, and the hold-up is made, game is safe despite the Spades. 

No. 183. The Declarer should not win the first trick; 
he can take one Spade, three Hearts, two Clubs and three 
Diamonds, even if the King of Diamonds be wrong; if the 
King of Diamonds be right, he can take four Diamonds. 
His only danger of not making game is that he lose the 
finesse to the King of Diamonds and the adversaries then 
run a total of four Spades. They could do this if Closed 
Hand won the first Spade and the King of Diamonds should 
turn up in the East hand; but if the Ace be held up until 
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the third round of Spades, it does not matter how the 
remaining cards are located; Declarer must make game. 
If West have the King of Diamonds, it can be captured. 
If East have the King of Diamonds, it will win; but in 
that case East will not have a Spade to lead, unless the 
original lead was from four—not five—and in that event 
the Spade tricks taken by the adversaries would be only 
three. 

No. 184. South should win the first trick because he 
sees that he can make one Spade trick, three Heart tricks 
and the two Minor Aces; to obtain game, three more 
tricks are needed and the best way to win all three is to 
put Dummy in the lead and try the Diamond finesse; 
risking the danger that West holds the King of Diamonds 
and will win the trick. The hold-up of the Spade Ace 
might exhaust East, but could not exhaust West; there- 
fore it would not be helpful in this case and, as a Small 
Slam might result if both the Diamonds and Clubs can be 
finessed successfully, nothing would be gained by, the 
hold-up and a trick worth sixty points might be lost by 
allowing the adversaries to take the first two tricks. 

No. 185. South should play the Ace of Spades. In 
this case, both the Club and Diamond finesses have to be 
taken so East will win the trick if either finesse lose. At 
first glance it looks like a case in which a hold-up is com- 
pulsory, but Dummy and Closed Hand have together only 
four Spades. The lead of the Trey (West’s fourth best) 
shows that he had not more than five Spades as he 
cannot have more than one lower than the card he led. 
East consequently must have at least four Spades, and his 
Spades cannot be exhausted by a player who has only 
three. If both Minor Kings are held by West, a Small 
Slam is probable and a Grand Slam possible. 
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Adversary. An opponent of Declarer. 

Adverse. By, or pertaining to, the adversaries. 

Auction. (1) The part of the play which begins when the deal ends 
and ends when the four players pass on the first round or, after 
a bid, when three pass in succession. (2) Official name of the 
game under the 1926 code. 

Bid. The naming of a suit, or No Trump, together with a number 
of tricks, to signify the number of odd tricks the bidder will 
undertake to win if he get the contract. 

Blank Suit. A suit of which a player had none dealt to him. 

Block. (1) To hold up the master card of the opponents’ suit. 
(2) To fail to unblock partner’s suit. 

Book. (1) Declarer’s first six tricks. (2) For Adversaries, the 
amount of Declarer’s bid subtracted from seven. 

Business Double. One made primarily for the purpose of doubling 
the value of undertricks. See Informatory. 

Business Pass. A pass which indicates to the partner, who has 
made an Informatory Double, that the existing declaration will 
be remunerative. 

Bust. A hand devoid of trick-taking possibilities, or nearly so. 

Closed Hand. Declarer’s cards. See Open. 

Contract. An agreement, subject to penalty in case of failure, to 
win a specified number of tricks with a given trump or at No 
Trump. See Bid. 

Convention. A practice in declaration or play which has some 
generally understood special significance. 

Cover. To play a card higher than any previously played to the 
trick, 

Cut. Separating the pack and putting the bottom portion on top 
for the purpose of changing the order of the cards. 

Declaration. A bid, double, pass, or redouble. 

Declare. To bid, double, pass, or redouble. 

Declarer. He who gets the contract and plays the combined hands. 

Denial Bid. A shift of declaration made to show lack of support 
for partner’s initial bid, 
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Discard. To play a card which is not of the suit led and which is 
not a trump. 

Double. A feature of the declaration by which the value of tricks 
is doubled. See Business, Informatory, Redouble. 

Doubleton. An original holding of two cards of a suit. See 
Singleton. 

Duck. To play a losing card when holding one (of the suit led) 
which might surely or possibly win the trick. 

Dummy. (1) Declarer’s partner. (2) Dummy’s cards. 

Duplicate Auction Bridge. A form of the game in which the hands 
are played more than once (tv. e., overplayed). 

Encouragement Card. A high card played or discarded on the 
first round of a suit to show partner the beginning of a signal. 

Entry Card. See Re-entry. 

Established Suit. One in which the holder can take the remaining 
tricks if it be led. ; 

Finesse. To play the lower card of a tenace; or to lead a lower 
touching card toward a higher (but not touching card) and to 
play under the card led. 

Following Suit. Playing a card of the suit led. 

Fourth Best. The fourth highest card which a player originally held 
of a suit. When the fourth best is led initially, its denomina- 
tion subtracted from eleven shows the number of higher cards 
out against the leader. ‘This is called applying the Rule of 
Eleven. 

Free Double. The double of a bid which, if successful undoubled, 
would score game. 

Game All. One game for each side. 

Guarded. Guarded card, card so accompanied by other cards of 
the same suit that it cannot be captured; guarded suit, one 
containing guarded card or cards. 

Hand. (1) That which begins with the cut and ends when the last 
card is played to the thirteenth trick. (2) Cards held by a 
player. (3) Player’s position, as “Second hand,” “Fourth 
hand.” 

Holding Up. Refusing to play a winning card so as to use it on a 
later trick. 

Honors. (1) Ace, King, Queen, Jack, Ten of the trump suit; the 
aces when there is no trump. (2) Ace, King, Queen, Jack, Ten 
of any suit, 
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Informatory Double. One made to give information rather than to 
_ double the value of undertricks. See Business. 

Informatory Pass. A pass made to indicate a preference (after the 
partner has bid a two-suiter). 

Initial Bid. Original bid made by Dealer or Second Hand. 

Insufficient Bid. One which fails to specify either a declaration of 
higher rank, or a greater number of tricks, than that named 
in the previous bid. 

Jump. To raise partner’s bid in the absence of an intervening 
adverse bid. See Assist. 

Lead From, Through, Toward, Up To. Any lead is “from” the 
leader’s hand, “through” the hand on the left, “toward” the 
one opposite, and “up to” the one on the right. 

Love Score. Nothing scored. 

Major Suit. Hearts or Spades. 

Minor Suit. Clubs or Diamonds. 

Odd Tricks. Tricks won by Declarer after he has won six tricks. 

Open Hand. Dummy. See Closed. 

Opening Lead. First lead of a suit (by any player). See also 
Initial Lead. 

Original Bid. The first bid made. 

Original Lead. Initial lead. 

Penalty. An advantage accruing under the ee to one side by 
reason of a breach of the Laws by the other side. 

Pre-emptive Bid. A bid designed to shut out other bids. 

Quick Trick. A card (or combination of cards) which will win on 
the first or second round. 

Quit. A card or turned trick is quitted when the player no longer 
touches it. 

’ Raise. To advance partner’s bid. See Advance. 

Re-bid. A second (higher) bid of a player’s own previous bid. 

Re-entry. A card which will take a trick and enable a player to 
regain the lead. 

Refuse. To fail to follow suit. See Renounce, Revoke. 

Renounce. To refuse when able to follow suit. See Revoke. 

Revoke. To renounce and fail to correct the error in time to avoid 
the penalty. 

Rubber. Two games won by same side. 

Rubber Game. The third game of a rubber. 

Ruff. To trump a lead of a plain suit, A Cross Ruff occurs when 
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each partner leads a suit which the other can ruff. See also 
Over-ruff. 

Rule of Eleven. See Fourth Best. 

Run (a suit). When holding two or more winning cards of a suit, 
to lead them all. 

Secondary Bid. Bid made by player who has previously passed. 

Short Suit. One in which the player originally held three cards or 
less. 

Side Suit. A suit containing support for the suit being bid, or 
for the trump-suit. 

Simple Honors. Three honors. (Obsolete term.) 

Singleton. An original holding of a single card of a suit. See 
Doubleton. 

Stopper. Card which will stop a suit. 

Suit. The thirteen cards of a kind; Clubs, Diamonds, Hearts or 
Spades. 

Take-out. The overbidding (in a different suit) of partner when no 
adverse bid has intervened. See Jump. 

Tenace. A card with the next higher but one, or the next lower but 
one, of the same suit. Major tenace, Ace-Queen; Minor tenace, 
King-Jack; Double Tenace, Ace-Queen-Ten. Imperfect Ten- 
ace. Ace-Jack, King-Ten, etc. 

Tops. Aces and Kings. 

Touching Honors (or Cards). Two or more in sequence. 

Trump Suit. A suit designated by the bidding to be so called; 
any trump is a winner as against any card of a plain suit. 

Two-suiter. Hand containing two suits both strong enough for an 
Original Bid. 

Unblock. Getting rid of high cards so as to avoid being left in the 
lead. 

Yarborough. A hand which contains no card higher than a Nine. 
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